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Of maids and men 


Epitor: In your issue of July 2, Portia 
asks that there be less worry “about the 
poor old maid” and that we try to find out 
what is the matter with the “modern Amer- 
ican bachelor.” She seems to indicate that 
the main obstacles to marriage are with 
him, not with her. 

It would seem to me that the “modern 
American bachelor” needs a woman in 
matrimony, but he needs a feminine 
woman—one who will complement him. 
Women are such wonderful universalists 
that they can do a woman’s task extremely 
well and they can often do a man’s task 
as well as, and sometimes better than, a 
man himself. But no man can ever do a 
woman’s work. Is it therefore not the task 
of the women to do their specific work and 
to see that the men do their specific work, 
since most men are exactly what their 
women folks have made them? 

Some years ago, I had’an opportunity to 
talk to an eighth-grade class on woman’s 
place in society. Wishing to be very ortho- 
dox, I checked the references in Genesis, in 
St. Paul and in the Encyclical on Marriage 
by Pius XI. Then, anxiously, I said: 
“Women fulfill their function best when 
they are subject in marriage to the husband 
and incidentally they are really more happy 
so.” Lest it should be thought that this 
was too learned for the class, I need but 
quote the withering comment: “But, 
Father, you are so old-fashioned.” 

After all, God did make man the head 
of the family and if the man is not the 
head of the home it is up to the wife to 
make him the head—not for the wife to 
take over the headship. Many a man is 
afraid of the modern woman precisely be- 
cause he is afraid that she will take over 
the headship. Then she performs his work 
but he, in turn, cannot do her work. What’s 
left for him? If he is not married, he will 
just have to let the single women wait 
and wait. 

There is another angle to this problem 
and I would call it the problem of the 
neuter gender. To enter marriage and to 
have the marriage a real success we need 
a truly masculine man and a truly feminine 
woman. 

Only on this assumption and on this 
reality can we have each partner comple- 
ment the other. But our whole educational 
system is tending toward a middle ground— 
a neuter gender—so that neither brings to 
the marriage what the other lacks. They 
are incompatible because they are too 
much alike. 

I think it judicious that the letter stop 
here. 

A PartsH Priest 


New York, N. Y. 


Epitor: Your remarks relative to “Women 
who have waited” filled my soul with in- 
describable joy. You know “a lot of them 
can get no work at all; they have been 
relegated to the old-time role of poor re- 
lation, or are living on relief.” Well, I 
have spent some twenty-odd dollars adver- 
tising for a housekeeper. Will you kindly 
tell me where just one of this “lot” hap- 
pens to be? Rev. E. J. APPELBAUM 
Emerson, Neb. 


Correction 

Epiror: On further consideration, I have 
calculated that I used too strong a word 
when in Washington Front (Am. 7/9, p. 
413) I said that “the position [of Myron 
Taylor’s mission to the Pope] under Roose- 
velt was unfair.” I think now that “awk- 
ward” would have better described the situ- 
ation. Also, I have since discovered that 
the purpose of Mr. Taylor’s recent visit to 
the Pope was not “to talk him out of” his 
stand on the internationalization of Jerusa- 
lem. I would thank you for publishing this 
correction. Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 

Washington, D. C. 


“I have taken a wife” 
Epiror: I want to thank you and Mr. Breig 
for the column in the June 18 America. 
I wish you would have it printed on a little 
card so that husbands could give it to their 
wives, and wives to their husbands. 
There are many of us who have been 
drawn closer to God by our spouses or 
by our children. I am positive that Our 
Lord never meant that those who had par- 
taken of the beautiful Sacrament of Mat- 
rimony were thereby endangered. We 
know, whatever St. Paul’s belittlers may 
quote against him, what he thought—1l 
Corinthians 7, verses 14 and 16. But these 
things are so seldom said. 
If a census were held of married couples, 
I believe more would be found to be saved 
through marriage than lost, and more who 
have been strengthened in the love of God 
than weakened or distracted by marriage. 
There are always those who make ex- 
cuses. The silliest excuse of all is “I have 
taken a wife.” When the call comes to 
those who are truly one, it is for both, one 
leading the other closer and closer to God. 
Oakland, Calif. Wiima H. Suiras 


Our face is red 
Epitor: I must protest against the mis- 
use of the word “presently” by AMERICA 
(see second-last sentence on page 392, 
issue of July 2). 

Surely America knows that “presently” 
does not mean “at present”—but “soon,” 
“in a little while.” 


Toronto, Ontario Wittram Macner 
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“Collective vigilance” against materialism 
When it comes to cooperation with non-Catholics, far 
too many Catholics are “more Catholic than the Pope.” 
They shy away from all collaboration with those not of 
the Faith, even in such purely temporal affairs as the 
promotion of civil rights and agitation for slum clearance. 
They suffer, it seems, from a vague fear that to do so 
would contribute to the spread of religious indifferentism. 
The Holy Father, on the other hand, has issued so many 
appeals for cooperation of Catholics with their non- 
Catholic fellow-citizens during the decade of his reign 
that he can justly be called the Pope of Cooperation. 
Last Christmas, for example, he said to Catholics: 
Together with all upright men, who, even though 
not fighting in your ranks, are united with you in the 


community of this ideal, work strenuously for the 
propagation and triumph of the Christian will for 
peace. 
Recently the Pope of Cooperation issued his most 
inclusive invitation to date—not only to “those who are 
united to Us at least by the bond of faith in God,” as he 
said in 1942, but to all those who “recognize the 
supremacy of spirit over matter.” Upon receiving the 
credentials of the first Minister of India to the Holy See 
on July 6, His Holiness declared: 
It is a sorry characteristic of our times that there 
prevails in not a few places a concept of life and 
society that is vitiated by an excess of materialism or 
perverted by an outright denial of spiritual values. 
Hence it becomes all the more necessary and urgent 
that rulers of states and peoples who recognize in the 
supremacy of the spirit over matter one of the 
fundamental laws of their existence and the ground- 
work of their hope for the future should join their 
forces of individual and collective vigilance to stem 
the tide of materialism, which must needs overflow 
in a spirit of violence and servitude, by erecting the 
barrier required to keep the moral patrimony of 
mankind intact. 
In this paragraph, which bids fair to become a classic 
in the theology of cooperation with non-Catholics, the 
Holy Father has given another round of ammunition to 
those who are fighting for such cooperation. He has 
also hewn another stumbling-block for those who, being 
more Catholic than the Pope, hesitate to join forces with 
believers outside the true fold. 


No steel strike now 

Under Section 206 of the Taft-Hartley Act the Presi- 
dent can stall a “paralysis” strike for eighty days. In the 
event of a national emergency he is authorized 1) to ask 
the Federal Courts to enjoin a work stoppage, and 2) to 
appoint a board to ascertain the facts in the dispute. The 
board is obliged to report back to him within sixty days, 
but is not permitted to recommend a settlement. If at the 
end of this period no agreement has been reached, the 
National Labor Relations Board is directed to conduct a 
secret ballot among the employes to learn whether they 
wish to accept the employer’s final offer. For this election 
fifteen days are allowed. Within five days after the result 
of the poll has been certified to the NLRB, the Attorney 
General is obliged to petition the court to discharge the 
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injunction. The workers are then legally free to strike. 
There does not seem to be the slightest doubt that Presi- 
dent Truman will be obliged to use this machinery, no 
matter how distasteful it may be, to postpone the strike 
threatened by the United Steelworkers against the U. S. 
Steel Corporation for July 16. When U. S. Steel rejected 
on July 12 his urgent request that both sides defer action 
for sixty days pending the report and recommendations 
of a special non-Taft-Hartley board that he would ap- 
point, he practically conceded that a widespread stoppage 
in steel would constitute a national emergency. In such a 
case the law leaves him little choice. He must postpone 
the emergency by invoking Section 206 of Taft-Hartley. 
Ultimately that is what the President will have to do. 


Crisis at Ford 

Against the background of current wage negotiations 
the deferment of a strike in steel means that the big test 
over a “fourth-round” adjustment in basic industry will 
come at the Ford Motor Company. At Milwaukee last 
week, where the United Auto Workers was assembled in 
convention, President Walter Reuther was cheered when 
he announced a showdown with Ford “within two weeks.” 
There is no conflict this time, as there was in 1946, be- 
tween President Murray of the Steelworkers and the 
young leader of UAW. Both men are bitter over the 
wage-price-profit policies of Big Business since the war. 
In the fighting words of Mr. Reuther, the leaders of 
American industry have been “sitting there in Wall Street 
on their fat money bags, and instead of cutting prices 
and profits to keep our economy going in high, they are 
cutting production and laying workers off.” Mr. Murray 
feels the same way about it and if Reuther, and not the 
Steelworkers, leads the strike action, that is due solely 
to Taft-Hartley. A strike against Ford would not be con- 
sidered a national emergency. It is worthwhile noting 
that, despite Mr. Reuther’s harsh criticism of business, 
neither he nor Mr. Murray is proceeding in the Marxist 
pattern of class warfare. They are both aiming at strength- 
ening our system of predominantly private enterprise by 
changing the historic pattern of income distribution in 
industry and the traditional attitude of management 
toward the economic cycle. They want businessmen to 
counter downward swings in the cycle by positive action, 
specifically, by buttressing consumer purchasing power. 
Industry, as President Fairless of U. S. Steel said on July 
6, regards such a policy as “untimely and ill-advised.” 
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To increase wages now, he argues, is the worst possible 
antidote to “disinflation.” Higher wages mean higher 
costs; higher costs mean higher prices; higher prices 
mean fewer sales; fewer sales mean lower production. 
Therefore, Mr. Fairless concludes, the bitter fruit of 
higher wages now would be mounting unemployment. 
The issue, then, which has been joined in both steel and 
autos assumes classic proportions. It is a conflict of 
economic theories, not of personalities, and conceras 
ways and means of making our system of free enterprise 
run in high gear. 


Which scientist do you believe? 

The Lilienthal-Hickenlooper hearings before the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy may not 
have disclosed evidence of “incredible mismanagement” 
on the part of AEC Chairman Lilienthal, but they did 
reveal almost incredible disagreement between top atomic 
scientists. Said Robert Fox Bacher, former AEC Com- 
missioner and now Chairman of the Division of Physics, 
Mathematics and Astronomy at California Institute of 
Technology: “This nation is on the threshold of a very 
great new development in atomic power which will have 
a profound effect on the lives of its citizens.” Two days 
later he was contradicted before the same committee by 
Enrico Fermi, University of Chicago physicist who set 
off the first nuclear chain reaction in 1942. Fermi stated 
that it would be a public “disservice” to say that in- 
dustrial atomic energy is “just around the corner.” “I do 
not want to go on record as saying it’s impossible,” he 
told the Committee, “but I will say it is very, very far in 
the future.” The atomic scientists, according to their 
Bulletin, “as citizens believe in enlightened public opinion 
as the basis of democracy, and as scientists recognize the 
importance of accurate information as a basis for the 
development of constructive national policy.” It is dis- 
quieting, not to say baffling, to behold two of the nation’s 
foremost physicists disagreeing publicly on one of the 
key questions in the whole problem of atomic energy. 
Unless we have reasonably accurate information about 
the time when atomic power will be available for in- 
dustrial uses, we cannot possibly “develop a constructive 
national policy.” If industrial atomic power is “very, 
very far in the future,” our UN proposal to build atomic- 
energy plants throughout the world need not be pressed 
at this time. If industrial atomic power is very, very far 
in the future, will the American people be willing to pour 
hundreds of millions of dollars year after year, in- 
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definitely, into experimentation for atomic power? The 
Atomic Scientists of Chicago, who profess their “concern 
for public understanding,” would do the public a service 
by airing the atomic-power question in their Bulletin. 


Face to face with age problems 

Population specialists can swamp you with figures that 
show our aging population may swamp the nation. In 
1900 the United States had only three million persons 
of 65 years and over. We now have 11,000,000 and may 
expect 21,000,000 by the year 2000, according to Pro. 
fessor Seymour E. Harris of Harvard. Naturally, the pro- 
fessor warns, this is going to raise problems, and im- 
portant ones. Our people as a whole will become more 
and more conservative, less creative, less productive, less 
mobile and more dependent as younger persons become 
scarcer. The problem of providing pensions for nearly 
half our oldsters is serious enough at present, and the 
understandable demand for more, bigger and better pen- 
sions will certainly increase the financial burden laid on 
our diminishing younger population, unless we make 
more pension systems self-contributory. The legislators 
may expect the age limit of eligibility for old-age benefits 
to drop below 65 as the voters of middle age begin to 
outnumber the youngsters. John J. Corson, of the Public 
Welfare Association, suggests that physical unfitness be 
made the basis of old-age pensions, rather than the mere 
attainment of a birthday. A former director of various 
Social Security and U. S. Employment Service bureaus, 
Mr. Corson has another proposal: why not raise the un- 
realistic “firing age”? More easily attainable, perhaps, 
would be the extension of the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance provisions of the Social Security Act to include 
farm workers, domestic servants, self-employed persons 
and many others not covered. Many social problems will 
cluster around the bulking of our aged population. Now 
is the time to start work on them. 


The public payroll 

In his First Annual Message to Congress, December 8, 
1801, Thomas Jefferson gently alluded to the way the 
Federalists, in his opinion, had padded the public payroll. 
Charges and counter-charges of this sort have become the 
stock-in-trade of party politics ever since, especially from 
the time of Andrew Jackson and his slogan, “To the 
victors belong the spoils.” A recent study published by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research points out 
that public employment has increased since the turn of 
the century five times as fast as employment in private 
enterprise. In 1900, one out of every twenty-four workers 
in the U. S. was employed by government—Federal, State 
o1 local. Today, one out of nine gets his paycheck from 
government, if you count military employes as well as 
civilian. Counting civilians only, State and local govern- 
ments employ 3.4 millions and the Federal Government 
2.1 millions. What do they all do? In the case of the 
State and local units, about 1.5 millions are employed in 
education. In the case of the Federal Government, almost 
a million people work for the armed services—the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Veterans Administration. The Post- 
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office accounts for another half million, and the major 
Executive Departments (Treasury, Agriculture, Interior, 
Commerce, and the Federal Security Agency) use nearly 
three hundred thousand more. During the 1920’s, the 
Federal Government kept on a even keel at about 530,000 
employes, though this figure rose to 588,000 in 1931. 
During the 1930’s the figure grew to 920,000 with the 
rapid expansion of anti-depression and social-welfare 
activities. 


What kind of society do we want? 

The approach of war in 1940 first raised the number 
of Federal workers to over a million, and war itself saw 
the total soar to 3.7 million in 1945. It is rather surpris- 
ing to notice that the maximum number of Federal em- 
ployes in metropolitan Washington during the war was 
smaller than most of us supposed—270,019 in 1944. 
Although government agencies could probably reduce 
their personnel to some extent, the vast expansion of 
workers is inevitable with a huge military establishment 
and greatly multiplied governmental services to the public. 
The real question is not the number of government em- 
ployes but the value of the work they do and the possi- 
bility of its being done just as well by nongovernmental 
agencies. 


Unification dilemma 

By a dramatic vote of 13-12, the House Armed Services 
Committee on July 12 decided to postpone action on the 
Tydings bill strengthening the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense. This unexpected decision was made after 
Rep. James E. Van Zandt (R., Penna.) had introduced 
two documents indicating, in his opinion, that Secretary 
Louis Johnson intended to “censor and chaperone” all 
military department testimony in the B-36 inquiry. Mr. 
Johnson was a director of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation until March 7 of this year. He resigned to 
become Secretary of Defense. In January and in April 
the Air Force announced plans to buy a total of $500 
million worth of giant Convair B-36 bombers from Con- 
solidated Vultee, at the cost of cancellation of contracts 
with other companies for other types of planes. Over a 
year ago, on strictly technical grounds, the Air Force 
decided to buy fewer B-36’s in favor of other types. 
The investigation, first announced on May 26, will 
probe the reasons for reversing this decision. Previous 
to the injection of the B-36 controversy into the unifica- 
tion issue, most of the discussion in the House Commit- 
tee had turned on the question of a chairman for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (Am. 7/16, p. 434). Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley and Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Army and Air Force 
Chiefs of Staff, both testified strongly in favor of a single 
chief of staff, the position we took last week. Admiral 
Louis E. Denfield, Chief of Naval Operations, reiterated 
the Navy’s opposition. On July 9 the House committee 
added an amendment to the Tydings bill providing for 
a chairman of the Joint Chiefs but requiring him to be 
an outsider, prohibiting him from voting, denying him 
precedence except as chairman. By finally postponing 
further action, the House Committee cornered itself: it 





must either reverse its decision to postpone action or let 
the President use the ample powers of reorganization 
Congress has already granted him (Am. 2/19, p. 529) to 
introduce even greater revisions in the military services 
than any Congress might approve. 


Quiet, please 

If the Man in the Moon were to visit the earth from 
his airless and soundless habitat, what would strike him 
as its oddest feature? The appalling din. Cities, of 
course, are the great centers of noise. The National 
Noise Abatement Council—a rather quiet organization— 
estimates that traffic leads in the production of noise that 
annoys, what with trucks, buses and motor-cycles and 
their brakes, gears and horns. Radios, pneumatic drills 
and riveting tools, whistles and bells get honorable 
mention. The vocal efforts of newsboys, peddlers and 
bibulous parties are relatively inefficient. The barking 
dog, that, like Macbeth, murders sleep, is practically an 
“also ran” in the N.N.A.C. book. Fish, long considered 
models of silence, were exposed by wartime Navy ex- 
periments as a rowdy lot. Their snorts, snuffles, burblings 
and cracklings created uproarious confusion in the under- 
water detection instruments. Studies have shown that the 
person causing a noise is much less affected by it than 
others. No one who has observed a baby with a tin pan 
and a spoon will dispute this. There is, however, a 
serious aspect to this plague of noise. As Dr. W. E. 
Grove, a hearing specialist, has written in the June 25 
issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
“the nervous system is not constituted to take this sort of 
battering. One becomes jumpy, jittery and irritable 
under the impact of continuous noise.” Studies by the 
National Association of Manufacturers and by the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories have shown that noise impairs 
the efficiency of workers. Though we may be so ac- 
customed to certain noises that we do not advert to them, 
they still affect our nervous system. We have yet to be- 
come as alert to the need for quiet as we are to the need 
of good lighting and ventilation. In a time when public 
life is not conspicuous for good temper or good manners, 
a little quiet might help to bring a little peace. 


The new martyrology 

Peasants are stubbornly loyal people. In Slovakia and 
Moravia their stubbornness has apparently forced a lull 
in the Czechoslovak Government’s campaign against the 
Catholic Church. Resistance to the attempts of Action 
Committees to seize village priests will be a handy excuse 
when “insurrection” is alleged to justify later purges. 
Their reports of the rioting of the peasants pro- 
vided a pretext for the expulsion of the Prague corre- 
spondent of the London Times and a representative of the 
United Press. The farmers’ all-night vigils around rec- 
tories, however, hindered harvesting. After the harvest, 
expect a full frontal attack on what a Communist Party 
circular, issued on July 11, calls “our most dangerous 
enemy of the day—the Roman Catholic Church.” In 
the meantime, continues the circular, the situation must 
be “allowed to ripen.” The ripening process calls for the 
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energetic promotion of the spurious Catholic Action 
organization, spreading confusion through government- 
organized pilgrimages, “cutting all threads linking the 
Vatican and the Catholic hierarchy” until ultimately a 
“firm division between the good Catholics and the 
bishops” has been achieved. An editorial in Prague’s 
communist daily Rude Pravo on July 10 predicted: “The 
church that the people’s democracy will take care of is 
the one that remains faithful to its pastoral mission and 
to the wishes of the Government National Front.” While 
the situation “ripens,” Archbishop Joseph Beran is kept 
a prisoner in his own residence, a security policeman 
locking and unlocking the door to visitors. Beran’s 
brother bishop, Cardinal Mindszenty, languishes in in- 
duced insanity at Gyujto Toghar prison east of Budapest. 
American Army Intelligence sources disclose that his 
mind has given way under poisoning so that he is now in 
a constant state of delirium. The Cardinal does not know 
that his appeal was refused on July 9. Ex-Nazi prosecutor 
Gyula Elapi asked for the death penalty. The court 
upheld the original life-sentence only because “the case 
lost its original importance.” The fate of the Cardinal 
has been sufficiently forgotten, the court believed. Be- 
sides, with his intellect undermined, Mindszenty could no 
longer challenge the slanders and the hypocritical pre- 
tensions of the monstrous regime. 


A “revolution” we needed 

Three weeks ago we reported the failure of women col- 
lege graduates of the class of 1924 to have nearly enough 
children to replace themselves (Am. 7/2, p. 391). It is 
now reported that between 1940 and 1947 the girls 
with degrees made a much better showing. In that period 
of rising birth-rates, American women as a whole showed 
a gain of 32 per cent in child-bearing. Judging from 
past experience, one might have expected that women 
with less education accounted for most of the increase. 
In what has been called “a revolution in birth rates,” 
however, college graduates are found far out in the lead 
with an increase of 81 per cent in the number of children 
they had. Despite this sudden rise, the lady-bachelors 
of arts, science, philosophy and the rest still fell 5 per 
cent below the reproduction rate needed for replacement 
—in 1947, their best year. This “revolution” is the kind 
we need. Jt seems a shame that the more education a girl 
has, the less interested she seems to be in rearing chil- 
dren. This raises the further question: are college wom- 
en receiving the kind of education they need for the 
duties of motherhood? It would be consoling to know 
that the graduates of Catholic women’s colleges stood in 
sharp contrast to those of non-Catholic colleges for wom- 
en in this respect. Are any statistics available to prove 
that they are? If not, would it not be a good idea to 
gather them? 


U. S. Catholic population 

How many Catholics are there in the United States? 
The Catholic Directory for 1949 gives the number as 
26,718,343. It has long been said that estimates of our 
Catholic population are too low; and there is reason to 
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believe that the current figure is no exception. The 
Directorysputs the number of infant baptisms since jts 
1948 issue at 937,208. The Catholic population, as given 
in the 1948 Directory, was 26,075,697. That would jp. 
dicate a Catholic birthrate of 35.9 per thousand. The 
U S. national birthrate for 1948, according to the June 
1949 issue of the United Nations Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics, was 24.4 per thousand. Unless the Catholic 
birthrate is almost 50 per cent higher than the national 
average, we must conclude that the figure of 26,075,697 
for U. S. Catholics in 1948 is much too low—a conclusion 
which also casts suspicion on the 1949 figure. Assuming 
a Catholic birthrate of 30 per thousand—still sub. 
stantially higher than the national average—937,208 
infant baptisms would indicate a population of more than 
31,000,000. We hasten to add that our remarks are not 
intended as a reflection on the Catholic Directory, which 
has to depend on the figures it receives from dioceses 
and parishes. A scientific statistical study of the U. §, 
Catholic population has yet to be made. One thing is 
certain: the Catholic population of the United States is 
crowing rapidly. Awareness of this growth seems to 
underlie the alarm so noisily manifested by some of our 
anti-Catholic publicists. 


Douglas Hyde 

As the Orange drums in Belfast were beating out a 
hymn of hate against the Ireland he had loved and helped 
to shape, Douglas Hyde’s life came to an end in Dublin, 
on July 12. The eighty-eight years of that life spanned 
the period between the collapse of the Fenian rebellion 
of 1867, when the flame of the Irish spirit sank almost 
to extinction, and the proclamation of the Irish Republic 
on Easter Monday of 1949, amid congratulations from 
governments and heads of states all over the world. As a 
youth he lived through the tragedy of the Parnell “split”; 
as a man he witnessed the steady hammering of the Irish 
Nationalists at entrenched Toryism in the Emglish Par- 
liament. He saw Gladstone’s Home Rule bills defeated; 
he saw victory snatched from the hands of Redmond and 
Dillon by the outbreak of the First World War. All the 
while, the forces he had awakened by the founding of the 
Gaelic League in 1893, for the revival of the Irish 
language and culture, were working and growing among 
the younger men in Ireland. After Redmond and Dillon 
there would be no more talking in the English Parliament. 
There would be Easter Week, Dail Eireann, the Irish Re- 
publican Army. Never enamored of politics, a student, 
writer and teacher rather than a political leader, Douglas 
Hyde resigned as president of the Gaelic League in 1915 
when the rising tide of the national spirit poured itself 
irresistibly through the channels of political action. His 
gift to Ireland was the awakening of that spirit, its ex- 
pression in tales, essays, poems, plays, and in the col- 
lection of the songs and stories of the Irish people. The 
Irish people crowned his life-work in 1937 by unani- 
mously electing him, a devoted Protestant, first President 
of the new Irish state. The Orange drums beat in vain. 
The work of Douglas Hyde will endure when they are 
stilled and forgotten. 
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Senate debate on the North Atlantic Pact was a long 
time reaching a point which had proportions of the his- 
toric or the dramatic. Often the debate wasn’t debate at 
all, but a series of separate speeches. The Administration 
thought it had the votes; so Senators Tom Connally and 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, carrying the bipartisan torch, 
were mostly content to let the opponents talk. Frequently 
there was only ponderous colloquoy between long-since- 
convinced opponents of the treaty, with perhaps not more 
than three or four Democratic Senators present. 

But on the seventh day of talking, a stirring conflict 
between Senator Robert A. Taft, a treaty opponent, and 
freshman Senator John Foster Dulles of New York, 
changed the pace. The two clashed on the most contro- 
versial point in all the consideration of the treaty— 
whether it irrevocably commits the United States to 
help arm its Western European allies. Mr. Dulles, like 
other treaty supporters, said it did not. Mr. Taft said 
either it did or, if Senators believed it did not, they 
should be willing to write into the treaty a reservation 
saying so. That, as Mr. Dulles observed, meant sending 
it back to the legislatures of all signatory nations. 

Senators on both sides were quoting the State Depart- 
ment to support their cases. The truth is that even some 
who favored the treaty believed the Department guilty 
of lack of candor. Originally, top Administration officials 
said the European arms-aid program would be sent to 
Congress before the treaty was ratified. For some reason 
or other, this procedure was not followed. Some of those 
leading the Administration’s fight in Congress believed 
no arms program should be submitted at this session— 
that it was bad tactics to mix it up with the pact. 

Another point which has worried even some staunch 
treaty supporters has been the extent to which the State 
Department has made commitments to foreign nations 
beyond anything which might be in Senators’ minds. 

On the part of some treaty opponents the line between 
a hard-to-bury isolationism and a show of concern over 
U. S. financial liabilities in an arms program is pretty 
thin. Dollars-and-cents economy is a handy debating peg 
for a few who still think it feasible to erect a wall around 
the United States, pull up the rope ladder and play world 
recluse. That does not seem to be Mr. Taft’s idea—he is 
for UN and he had some alternative proposals about 
what the United States could do in opposing Russian 
aggression. But he did lend respectability to a few who 
cling to an unadulterated isolationism. 

The Administration’s real trouble will come when the 
Congress—both houses rather than the Senate alone this 
time—gets down to work on the arms program. Many 
who favored the treaty will oppose sending arms. Presi- 
dent Truman’s Capitol Hill leaders will have to be re- 
sourceful to get his requests approved unmutilated. 

CHARLES LUCEY 


With the closing of Sampson College, Sampson, N. Y., 
in June, a very active and lively Newman Club came to an 
end. Without doubt its members will carry the Newman 
spirit to the colleges to which they now go. The 
Cardinal, yearbook of Sampson’s Newman Club, gives 
some idea of its activities: retreat, Communion break- 
fasts, Cana Conference (plenty of married students at 
Sampson), Christophers, social events, two basketball 
teams, a bowling team, a touch football team, St. 
Gregory’s Choir, St. Monica’s Guild (for Mesdames the 
student wives). A Dormitory Representative in each 
dorm saw to it that the Catholics there were kept in- 
formed of Newman doings and encouraged them to do. 
Spark-plugging the work of the club was the Chaplain. 
Rev. Paul J. Cuddy, who insists that the most significant 
achievement of the Newmanites was supplying forty pro- 
fessors at Sampson with a weekly copy of AMERICA. 
That’s a proposition we are not prepared to dispute. Says 
Father Cuddy in a letter to the Underscorer: 
If you will imagine the entire faculty of Columbia, 
for instance, each reading a copy of AMERICA .... 
At first, perhaps, 50 per cent would disregard the 
magazine; the other 50 per cent would vary in ac- 
cord and disagreement; but Catholic thought would 
be presented, and “the object of the intellect is 
truth.” Catholic ideas would be discussed, and 
gradually a part of the 50 per cent who at first 
disregarded the weekly would begin to regard... . 
Along with this would be the presenting of 
Catholic books through advertisements, reviews, and 
especially through your annual book number. Sup- 
pose only two were influenced to read some Catholic 
books, and in turn influenced their students. 


To Father Cuddy, America’s sincere congratulations 
on a fine job well done as Newman Chaplain at Sampson. 
> The first issue of Culture Catholique (June, 1949), a 
Catholic monthly published by La Colombe, 5 rue 
Rousselet, Paris 7, has just come to hand. Its theme is 
“The Presence of Christian Thought.” The list of con- 
tributors, headed by Cardinal Suhard and containing 
names like Pére Daniélou and Etienne Gilson, indicates 
the high level of the essays. Price, 175 francs a number. 
> Standard Oil of Ohio has put full-page ads in the 
Cleveland Catholic Universe Bulletin showing a map of 
northern Ohio and giving times and places of Sunday 
Masses all through the area. This helps the Catholic 
vacationer and press, and does no harm to Standard Oil. 
> That the conversion (or reconversion) of Scandinavia 
might be approached through the Apostolate of the Sea 
and Catholic Maritime Clubs is the suggestion of Rev. T. 
A. McDonough, C.SS.R., in his breezy, mimeographed 
Catholic Maritime News (P.O. Box 942, New Orleans). 
Danes, Norwegians, Swedes and Finns are on the high 
seas and turn up in every port. Fr. McDonough sees a 
natural bond between the Catholic Maritime Club and St. 
Ansgar’s Catholic Scandinavian League. C.K. 
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Mr. Truman capitulates 


An apposite title for the President’s mid-year economic 
report to Congress might be: “Mr. Truman capitulates.” 
Until July 11 he had stood his ground. Even after the 
chairman of his Council of Economic Advisers conceded 
that the immediate danger was no longer inflation, the 
President continued to stand by his January request 
for a $4-billion anti-inflationary hike in taxes. Now he 
concedes that higher taxes would be bad medicine. Better 
an unbalanced budget, he told Congress, than bigger taxes 
and a cut in government spending. As the President sees 
it now, the main job is to stimulate and expand pro- 
duction. Despite a relatively small but steady growth in 
unemployment over the past six months, he remains 
“bullish” on the nation’s economic prospects. Within 
three years, he believes, the gross national product—the 
value of all goods and services produced—ought to reach 
$300 billion. 

To move toward this goal, which is certainly well 
within the capacity of the country, the President ad- 
vanced an eleven-point program. Most of it he has 
recommended before. In addition, the President recom- 
mended several measures to encourage business: ex- 
tension of the maximum time on the maturity of loans 
made by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; repeal 
of the tax on the transportation of goods; liberalization 
of allowance for past losses in computing corporate in- 
come taxes; a broad study of investment needs and 
market opportunities in an expanding economy. 

With unemployment now moving toward the four- 
million mark, Mr. Truman called for improvements in 
the Federal-State unemployment-insurance system. He 
suggested increasing the amount and duration of the 
benefits and extending the coverage. To take care of 
unemployed war veterans who are not protected by State 
unemployment laws, he advocated extension of readjust- 
ment allowances until July 25, 1950. He also suggested 
that Congress appropriate funds to enable the various 
States and localities to make plans for a shelf of useful 
public works. 

All of this adds up to a very modest program. While 
the President is concerned over the downward slide in 
employment, he obviously does not consider that it has 
reached dangerous proportions. Referring to the current 
state of business, he said that we are going through a 
“transition period,” and that our task now is to work 
“toward conditions that will promote a more stable and 
enduring growth in production, employment and pur- 
chasing power.” This, the President thought, represented 
a great opportunity for business, which should “maintain 
production and sales volume by adjusting prices down- 
ward, even at the cost of temporarily reduced profits.” In 
his only references to wages, he insisted that though price 
reductions are desirable they “should not be attained at 
the expense of wage cutting.” 

Generally speaking, the tone of the report was friendly 
to business, though Mr. Truman could not forbear blam- 
ing present difficulties on past mistakes, chiefly the refusal 
of Congress to follow his anti-inflation leadership from 
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1945 onwards and the “untimely” tax cut voted by the 
business-minded Republican 80th Congress. 

Both in his report to Congress and his radio talk to 
the country on July 13, the President insisted that the 
economy is sound and highly productive and could easily 
be made sounder and still more highly productive. With 
that judgment we agree. There is nothing wrong with 
business that cannot be cured by an injection of the 
initiative and enterprise for which we are famous. 


The indestructible typewriter 


While the emotional overtones of the Hiss perjury 
trial will continue to clash for a long time to come, one 
very prosaic and unemotional thing remains the decisive 
factor in the case. It is the old battered Woodstock type- 
writer upon which the incriminating documents were 
written. Assistant District Attorney Thomas Murphy 
quietly referred to it as the Government’s “hard witness.” 
Defense counsel, finding no way to contradict its inde- 
structible evidence, decided that the best thing to do was 
to ignore it altogether and move into the complicated 
atmosphere of personalities. Yet, when the trial is re- 
sumed this fall, the mute typewriter will speak louder 
than any array of character witnesses for Alger Hiss. 

The Hiss trial highlighted another fact of considerable 
importance to prospective orators. When one is not ad- 
dressing a mob but a group of intelligent people, the logic 
of Brutus often proves more effective than the histrionics 
of Mark Antony. Defense Counsel Lloyd Paul Stryker 
strutted and puffed before the jury and the courtroom 
spectators, and in general put on a great display of flashy 
techniques. In contrast, District Attorney Murphy’s 
manner was quiet and dignified. Whereas Stryker tried 
to get Mrs. Chambers thoroughly upset, Murphy’s ques- 
tions to nervous Mrs. Hiss were gentle and considerate. 
Stryker dug back into Chambers’ boyhood to disclose 
apparent eccentricities of character. He drew out all the 
unfortunate acts of moral misconduct in Chambers’ youth. 
He tried obliquely to convey the impression that Cham- 
bers was mentally unbalanced. To these revelations and 
insinuations Murphy made a brief and telling rejoinder. 
If Chambers was “a moral leper,” what kind of person 
was Hiss who associated with him? Stryker himself had 
to admit that Murphy’s restrained, logical address to the 
jury was “a very effective summation.” 

Some of Mr. Stryker’s imposing tactics appear to have 
boomeranged—for instance, the placing of Justice Frank- 
furter on the stand as a character witness for Alger Hiss. 
At least one juror later revealed that he was not pleased 
to see a judge who might have to hear the case on appeal 
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manifest his sympathies for the defendant. This juror 
concluded that Mr. Frankfurter was not the kind of 

rson who would disqualify himself if the case should 
reach the Supreme Court. 

At least five of the jurors have gone on record as 
being adversely affected by the conduct of trial judge 
Samuel H. Kaufman. On some, or even all, of the contro- 
verted points Judge Kaufman may be within his judicial 
prerogatives. Nevertheless, the jury found it hard to 
follow the complicated legal technicalities, granted they 
are such. For example, they could not understand why 
Mr. Stryker should be allowed to bring up the matter of 
suicide in witness Chambers’ family, while Mr. Murphy 
could not mention two suicides in the immediate family 
of defendant Hiss. Nor why Judge Kaufman would not 
permit the Government to show that Hiss had associated 
with Mrs. Hede Massing, former wife of Gerhart Eisler. 
Stryker was given ample time to reveal all of Chambers’ 
unsavory contacts. 

While the tactics of defense counsel Stryker and trial 
judge Kaufman may have spared Hiss the tragedy of a 
conviction, they appear to have defeated his chances for 
an acquittal. And the next trial will be more expensive, 
more painful and more logical, thanks to the indestruc- 
tible typewriter. 


Isolationism in the Senate 
The ECA bill reported out by the Senate Appropria- 


tions Committee on July 11 testifies to a rising tide of 
isolationist and anti-British sentiment on Capitol Hill. 
Unless the full Senate repudiates its committee, ECA will 
be constrained to get along during fiscal 1950 on $300 
million less than the House, after a sharp fight, has 
already approved. A still more crippling feature of the 
bill — the so-called McClellan amendment — would force 
ECA to spend $1.5 billion of the total $3.778 appro- 
priated for foreign aid on agricultural commodities, and 
to spend this money, in each country, strictly according 
to estimates prepared some time ago. If two months from 
now France or Italy, for example, should learn that be- 
cause of an unexpectedly good harvest it needed smaller 
amounts of grain than had been anticipated, ECA would 
be obliged to give them the grain anyway. Yet it might 
very well be that the money so used would contribute 
much more effectively to the economic recovery of these 
countries if it were expended on petroleum or tools. 

As soon as Marshall Plan officials ascertained what 
was in the Senate ECA bill, they promptly declared that 
the McClellan amendment would wreck the whole pro- 
gram. One report from Washington had it that, rather 
than administer the self-defeating, inefficient agricultural 
rider, all the top-ranking ECA officials would resign. 

We do not anticipate that anything so drastic and re- 
grettable as this will happen. When the full import of the 
Appropriation Committee’s folly is realized on the Hill, 
the good sense of the Senate will come to the rescue. The 
McClellan rider will be knocked out and the $300 million 
cut will likely be restored. What gives a good many 
people cause for concern is the fact that a supposedly re- 


sponsible committee of the Congress could, at this critical 
stage in the development of our foreign-aid program, act 
so unrealistically and irresponsibly. The roots of our 
traditional isolationism die slowly; and so do the roots 
of our antipathy to Britain. We are still trying to learn 
to live in a world of rockets and A-bombs. 


Mr. Jacobs on Federal aid 


Out of the present controversy over Federal aid to 
education should come a clarification of many notions 
which now seem to be badly confused. Catholics have no 
interest in merely massing their political strength to get 
what they believe to be simple justice. They want their 
position to be understood. Many Catholics themselves 
do not seem to understand it. 

For example, Andrew Jacobs, a member of Congress 
(D., Ind.), made a statement published in the Con- 
gressional Record on July 7. Speaking as a Catholic, he 
takes exception to the Catholic position on Federal aid. 
He rejects the claim that “exclusion of parochial schools 
from Federal aid is discriminatory.” Why is he critical? 
Because he thinks that “our parochial schools are an 
adjunct of our religion, established for educational use 
instead of using public schools, solely for the sake of the 
child’s religious training.” In other words, our only 
reason for having parochial schools is religious. Since 
we cannot expect Federal support of our religion, we 
cannot expect it for our schools. 

Let us examine this position. It assumes that the state- 
run, religionless school is the normal way of getting an 
education; in fact, the only normal way. A voluntary and 
religious school is a departure from normality. If we 
wish to depart from normality for the sake of our re- 
ligion, we must pay the consequences. 

A bad fallacy lurks behind this reasoning. The basic 
fact of education is the right of parents to shape the 
schooling of their children. Any state which arbitrarily 
dictates to parents by subsidizing a secularistic form of 
education and refusing to subsidize the kind of schooling 
parents prefer, to that extent violates parental rights. 
Neither England nor Scotland nor Canada nor the 
Netherlands violates parental rights in this way. Russia 
does. Hitler had moved far in the same direction. 

Very few people in the United States seem to realize 
that we are moving farther and farther from real de- 
mocracy in education and closer and closer to the pattern 
set in totalitarian countries. We do not as yet prohibit 
free schools; we only penalize parents who prefer them. 
The penalties are getting heavier every year, the more 
heavily we tax parents to support state-run schools with- 
out using public funds to support schools of the parents’ 
choice. 

If religion cannot be taught in state-run schools, that 
only proves that the state should not dominate education. 
It should provide an acceptable alternative to its own 
religionless schools, available to all on the same terms as 
state-run schools. 

Strictly speaking, education—the determination of 
what a child will study, think and believe—is not a 
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proper function of government. Government has an 
interest, a limited interest, in education, and has a right 
to set certain standards for the common welfare. Gov- 
ernment also has a duty to assist parents in fulfilling their 
responsibilities. But to take it for granted, as the vast 
majority of Americans seem to take it for granted, that 
government has the right to determine the content of 
education, is morally wrong and socially dangerous. The 
mere fact that we have made this mistake for the past 
hundred years in our State systems is no reason for ex- 
tending it for the first time to our Federal system. 

Mr. Jacobs calls our parochial schools “adjuncts of our 
religion.” They are much more than that. They are 
schools in the very same sense and conducted for the very 
same purposes as state-run schools. Catholics claim 
public support for parochial schools as general edu- 
cational institutions, not as religious institutions. If we 
are aiding education, why shouldn’t we aid all education, 
for all our children? Why should the presence of re- 
ligious instruction disqualify an institution? It doesn’t 
in the GI bill of rights. The only reason for denying us 
Federal aid is that, besides teaching every subject taught 
in state-run schools, we also teach religion. We call that 
discrimination against us on religious grounds. 

In the New Jersey bus transportation case (1947), 
Justice Jackson did not seem to know what the “func- 
tion” of the parochial school is. It might be asking too 
much to suggest that Congressmen and judges visit such 
a school. So let us merely ask: how can you explain the 
way graduates of parochial schools fit right into the 
curricula of public high schools except by the fact that 
they have received a general elementary education? 


‘An orderly revolution”’ 


You can apply either of two standards to communist 
propaganda: the reception it meets at home, or the im- 
pression it creates abroad. Paul Robeson’s blasts against 
the United States and his professions of love for the 
Soviet Union make good copy for Party papers, 
Humanité in Paris or Unita in Rome. They make still 
better copy for any of the native press in Nigeria, Viet- 
Nam or Indonesia. The actor-singer gets a world hearing 
when, speaking to 300 Negro workers in radio, television 
and the theatre, he predicts the death of American de- 
mocracy if Negroes and “progressive” artists in this 
country do not unite with the twelve communist leaders 
now on trial to overthrow the “guys who run this country 
for bucks and foster cold-war hysteria.” 

Judging by the domestic standard, however, Mr. 
Robeson’s title to next year’s Stalin Oscar for Creating 
Confusion is considerably less secure. Despite ex- 
penditures of vast thought and effort, the Communists 
have not yet succeeded in discovering a note that will 
make the mass of American Negro sympathies vibrate 
with the correct Politburo responses. New York Council- 
man Benjamin Davis Jr., on the witness stand July 11 in 
the trial of the “Twelve,” found considerable difficulty in 
explaining to Judge Medina that the famous—and now 
outmoded—Party plan for “self-determination of the 
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Black Belt” was not a self-segregation plan as well, 
Today, the communist line for Negroes is for denouncing 
segregation, to be sure, but for vilifying and obstructing 
any group or organization that labors systematically to 
abolish segregation. 

For this reason, and for sundry others, American 
Negroes are apt to pay much less attention to Mr, 
Robeson, actor Canada Lee, novelist Howard Fast and 
William L. Patterson of the Civil Rights Congress than 
they are to such a sober enterprise as the Sixth Annual 
Institute of Race Relations, which was held at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn., June 27-July 9 of this year, 

The Institute sessions focused close attention on recent 
gains and losses of Negroes in public life. At the final 
meeting, Dr. Charles S. Johnson, first Negro President 
of Fisk University and former delegate to UNESCO meet. 
ings in London, Paris and Mexico City, summed up 
recent progress made by Negroes in securing their lawful 
rights and in opening the doors of opportunity. 

Beneficial changes in race relations, said Dr. Johnson, 
are of “such surprising character” that they have as. 
sumed “the proportions of an orderly revolution within 
the framework of our democratic society.” The changes, 
he said, “despite accompanying disorders in certain 
areas,” had affected American life to the point where it 
was evident that “there is no section of our country today 
in which the principle of democratic equality is not fully 
accepted,” and broader changes are occurring in the 
South than in any other section of the country. 

Among the gains pin-pointed by Dr. Johnson were 
many that have developed without deliberate design, by- 
products of other activities. Such, for instance, was the 
“significant transfer of the issue of race relations from 
segmented minority struggles to the realm of universal 
concern”: within the United Nations and outside of it. 
New mass security legislation and a rapid succession of 
court decisions that outlawed the white-primary election 
device and restrictive housing covenants and equalized 
teachers’ salaries “have pushed forward the issue of race 
to a new front,” said Dr. Johnson. Public opinion has 
turned against the various “hate organizations,” and 
Southerners are putting the law upon them in Alabama 
and elsewhere. 

Among other gains noted by the Institute were the 
employment of Negro police officers in fifty Southern 
cities, efforts by labor and management to integrate 
Negro workers into industry, the election of two Negroes 
to Congress and twenty to State legislatures. 

The Institute’s findings give the direct lie to the base- 
less assertions of Robeson, Canada Lee and other Negro 
left-wingers. They also show how equally baseless are 
assertions that the American Negro is delighted with 
things as they now are and so will be content to “leave 
well enough alone.” The progress of the American Negro 
to complete equality—political, economic, cultural and 
spiritual—is slow but steady. If some of our Catholic 
colleges and universities could stage institutes like the one 
held at Fisk University, they might show how the rest 
of the road can be traveled under American, not Soviet, 
power. 
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“Socialism ’’ and the 
unity of the West 


Benjamin L. Masse 








As THESE LINES are being written, the Senate is 
debating the Atlantic Pact. So far, all the reports from 
Washington are favorable. The isolationists will have 
their oratorical field day but the Pact will be approved. 
By its actions the Senate will confirm the conviction of a 
majority of the American people that in a lawless world 
the only safety for the peace-loving nations lies in stand- 
ing together, armed in their collective might. 

That this is the proper policy for us to follow, the chief 
aggressor nation in the postwar world has unwittingly 
testified. By its attack on the Marshall Plan and its 
evident hostility to the Atlantic Pact, the Kremlin 
acknowledges that the unity of the West is the main, 
indeed the only, obstacle to its imperialistic designs. That 
explains why Russian policy in the West today has one 
objective: the destruction of that unity. 

So far, the efforts of Molotov and Vishinsky to drive 
a wedge between the chief Western Powers—Britain, 
France and the United States—have failed. One of the 
few hopeful aspects of the recent Big Four conference in 
Paris was the spirit of fraternal solidarity which 
animated Messrs. Bevin, Acheson and Schuman. Not 
even the German question, on which they naturally would 
tend to look with nationalistic and divisive eyes, could 
split them. Vishinsky’s fishing expedition was not re- 
warded by even a good bite. 

Will it always be thus? 

It would be silly to pretend that differences do not exist 
or that the Kremlin has no chance to split the West. 
In addition to historic suspicions and rivalries, which 
have survived two world wars, new causes of possible 
dissension have lately become distressingly evident. The 
chief one is the “socialist” economic policy which almost 
every one of our allies is following at present. In par- 
ticular, many of our most influential people bitterly re- 
sent the “socialism” of the British Labor Government. 
Some of them—and they have spokesmen in Congress— 
resent it so much that they would make continued 
Marshall-Plan aid conditional on Britain’s abandoning 
her program of nationalization. These people see no 
sense in stopping communism if in the process we help 
Western Europe to achieve socialist goals. To them there 
are only small differences between British socialism and 
Soviet communism and they are confident that as time 
goes on these differences will disappear. If this thinking 
should ever prevail in the country, it would ‘be a tragedy 
for ourselves and for the whole world. One of two things 
would happen: either our friends abroad, threatened with 
the loss of American aid, would abandon their social and 
economic goals; or they would stick to their goals and 
get along as best they could without our help. In either 


How can we reconcile the condemnation of socialism 
by both Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI with the 
fact that the British hierarchy permits the participa- 
tion of Catholics in the program of the British Labor 
Party? In his analysis of the objectives of that pro- 
gram and of the varying concepts of socialism today, 
Father Masse supplies an answer. 


case the Atlantic Pact wouldn’t be worth the paper it’s 
written on. If we force Western Europe to dance to the 
tune of “free enterprise,” we shall reap a fine harvest of 
resentment and enmity. In addition, we shall lend sub- 
stance to Soviet charges, already more widely accepted 
than we imagine, that the Marshall Plan is only dollar 
imperialism in disguise. On the other hand, if Western 
Europe rejects our condition and tries to survive unaided, 
it will certainly fall victim to the omnivorous Russian 
bear. As a result of our misguided efforts to make our 
friends live as we think they ought to live, we would end 
up isolated in a very cold and dangerous world. 

If a matter of principle were involved in all this, if the 
eternal verities were at stake, then we might well agree 
to hew to the free-enterprise line and let the chips fall 
where they may. But how much principle is really in- 
volved? Is it true that socialism as it is practised today 
in Western Europe leads inevitably to communism? What 
indications exist that the coalition governments in Italy, 
France, Holland and Belgium and the British Labor Gov- 
ernment are tending to atheistic Marxism and the Soviet 
slave state? What historical precedents can be cited to 
show that such an evolution is logical and to be expected? 
And how socialistic are these “socialist” governments of 
Western Europe anyway? 

Take the case of the British Labor Government, which 
frankly calls itself socialist and which sums up in the 
minds of American conservatives all that is wrong with 
our European friends. 

The Labor Party was voted into power in August, 
1945, by a large majority of the British people. There 
was nothing vague about its platform. The Party prom- 
ised that if elected it would nationalize road and rail 
transport, the coal, steel, gas and electricity industries, as 
well as the Bank of England. It also promised that it 
would institute a “cradle-to-grave” social-security system 
and a National Health Service. All this, with the ex- 
ception of nationalizing steel, it has done, and steel will 
soon be nationalized. 

Early in June, at its annual convention, the Party 
drafted its program for the parliamentary elections next 
year. Its “socializing” features are fairly modest. If 
continued in power, the Party promises to take over the 
whole field of industrial insurance and as much of the 
life-insurance business—about forty per cent— as is now 
held by the fourteen industrial-insurance companies. It 
will nationalize the water supply, which is already pre- 
dominantly publicly owned. To state-owned deposits of 
coal and iron ore, it will add other minerals when neces- 
sary to protect the public interest. It will also, either by 
public ownership or in other ways, do something to lower 
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the cost-spread between farmer and consumer. Except 
for building some health centers, regarded as essential 
to the National Health Service, that is about all the 
“socialism” the Labor Party will offer the electorate 
next summer. 

On the other hand— and this will surprise people who 
think of Western European socialism in strictly doctrin- 
aire terms—the Party platform promises the British 
people a good deal of tough-minded capitalism. Indeed, 
the accent in the platform is on production and com- 
petition, rather than on socialization. Reporting from 
England in the July-August number of Labor and Nation, 
David C. Williams writes: 

Production has pride of place in the program; it is, 

Labor leaders well know, the key problem in an 

economy of planned full employment. The extension 

of industrial democracy in public and private enter- 
prise, and the guarantee that full employment has 
come to stay, are considered essential to remove the 
human obstacle to all-out production—the worker’s 
sense of his own insignificance and insecurity. By 
the provision of scientific research, technical assist- 
ance and, where necessary, help for small business 
with equipment and capital, the _ eter proposes 
to clear away material obstacles. . . . It will dispense 
as rapidly as possible with hampering and super- 
fluous controls, and throw the race open to all run- 
ners, with the rewards going to the swiftest. In oper- 
ating its own industries and services, the Government 
will seek to set a good example. 
The Government, no less than the editors of the Econo- 
mist, is aware of the restrictive practices which the labor 
unions, faced with periodic unemployment, have built 
up over the years to protect jobs. It is at present striving, 
with the help of most of the important trade-union 
leaders, to change the philosophy of British workers; and 
if the campaign to date has been something less than 
successful, that is understandable. For a century now 
the unions have fought for more pay for less work, with 
the result that the psychological shift to an economy of 
full employment and all-out production is hard to make. 

The Government is equally well aware that British 

industry has in many ingenious ways insulated itself 
from the rigors of competition. In an effort to break 
down some of the protective controls which have grown 
up, the Government established last year the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Practices Commission. That this British 
equivalent of our Sherman and Clayton Acts should have 
come from a “socialist” government must be one of the 
great paradoxes of contemporary economic practice. 
Nor is the Labor Government, with the American ex- 
perience in mind, satisfied with trust-busting alone as a 
means to force businessmen to compete. It intends to 
use also the threat of “competitive public enterprise.” 
The Party platform clearly defines the conditions that 
would lead to this drastic remedy: failure of a monopo- 
listic industry to heed the warnings of the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Practices Commission; continuing short- 
ages of a product essential to the nation’s economic well- 
being; need of industrial development in distressed areas, 
and one or two others. In other words, so long as in- 
dustry does the efficient, competitive job it is supposed 
to do, it need have no fear of public ownership. 
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In other respects, too, the Labor Party is favorably 
disposed toward “capitalistic” principles. Its tax policies 
are more friendly to new business enterprise than are 
our own. Indeed, Sumner Slichter suggested, in the N. Y. 
Times Magazine for May 22, that at least in this respect 
capitalistic America would do well to imitate socialistic 
Britain. Nor is the Labor Party hostile to profits. At the 
Margate Conference of the Trades Union Congress in 
1948, a resolution was introduced calling upon the Gov. 
ernment to limit profits by law. The resolution was de- 
feated, partly because of the known opposition of Sir 
Stafford Cripps. In a recent issue of People and Freedom 
Paul Derrick, a prominent British Catholic economist, 
sharply criticized the Government’s policy on profits. He 
finds it remarkable that a Labor Government should be 
reluctant to favor statutory profit limitation. 


The fact that Mr. Derrick should write in this way 
indicates that the socialism of the British Labor Party 
is not the socialism condemned by the Catholic Church. 
This is a significant consideration for those among us 
who seek in religion a guide for economic morals. 

There are men in the British Labor Party who are 
full-blown Socialists. They have a materialistic concept 
of society; they believe in the class struggle; and, if they 
had their way, all the means of production would be 
nationalized, not the twenty-three per cent that the Labor 
Party program calls for. They would turn Britain into 
a completely secularized and centralized state. This mi- 
nority is balanced by the Christian current in British 
socialism. Several months ago about seventy Labor 
Members of Parliament banded together to work for 
the spread of Christian social principles in British life. 
Between the ideals and goals of these men and the ideals 
and goals of the Christian Democrats on the Continent, 
there is a close likeness. All of which helps to explain 
why the British hierarchy permits Catholics to belong 
to the British Labor Party and participate in its affairs. 

If that surprises us over here, the reason is that most of 
us have little understanding of what is going on in 
Western Europe today. “I’m in the center,” said the 
Italian premier, de Gasperi, on the eve of the critical 
election in April, 1948, “and the center is shifting left.” 
Under his leadership the state has increased its control 
over the Italian economy to the point where it now owns 
73 per cent of the railroads, 90 per cent of air transport, 
44 per cent of the telephones, 66 per cent of the mining 
industry and 44 per cent of the metallurgical industry. 

However much this trend may displease us, it is a fact 
we must live with. No doubt, some of our European 
allies have pushed nationalization too fast and too far. 
Perhaps they have expanded social-security programs 
beyond their economic resources and with too little regard 
for sound political principles. These are not normal times. 
As the menace of communism recedes, European demo- 
crats can be expected to reconsider measures passed in 
an hour of peril. The main objective now must be to turn 
back the threat of Soviet slavery. If we keep our eyes 
steadily on that all-essential goal, we shall not be turned 
aside by issues, no matter how important, of lesser mo- 
ment. Of these, the cry of “socialism” is one. 
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Paul Blanshard and 
the Catholic Church 


George H. Dunne, S.J. 








VI: The Church and Science 


Mae BLANSHARD’S EFFORT TO PROVE that the 
Church is the implacable foe of science may be dismissed 
as old hat. Inevitably he introduces Galileo and evolu- 
tion. 

It has always seemed to me that the case of Galileo is 
one of the strongest bits of corroborative evidence that 
the Church is not the bitter enemy of science her un- 
friendly critics would like to think she is. If she were, 
one would suppose her critics could easily cite dozens 
of striking examples to support their thesis. The fact that, 
every time the charge is made, Galileo is the only witness 
they can call upon rather rebuts their whole argument. 
One, or even several, blunders in almost 2,000 years con- 
stitutes a remarkable record of open-mindedness towards 
scientific endeavor, one that few universities and few 
scientific or medical societies in their much briefer span 
of history can equal. 

As for evolution, I should imagine that most scientists 
would be grateful for the attitude of reserve adopted by 
the Church in the face of the exuberant certitudes of 
nineteenth-century evolutionists, most of whose theories 
have since been rejected by science itself. It is true that 
many churchmen were panicked by the early wave of 
evolutionary doctrine, partially because so many early 
evolutionists, being bad philosophers, had the absurd 
nection that evolution dispensed with the necessity for a 
First Cause. The real attitude of the Church (sometimes 
badly represented by churchmen who lack faith in their 
own beliefs) is that any fact certainly established by 
science as true will prove reconcilable with any fact 
certainly revealed as true. 

St. Thomas Aquinas discussed evolution briefly and 
serenely in the thirteenth century. The concept did not 
frighten him. He thought it a more grandiose conception 
of the way in which God operates in the universe than 
the conception of immediate creation. However, as a 
true scientist, he rejected the theory because the scientific 
data available in his day were not sufficient to give it 
plausibility. Unfortunately, not all churchmen—or all 
scientists—have the serenity of judgment, the detach- 
ment and the single-minded devotion to truth of St. 
Thomas. 

There are great mysteries surrounding the origin of 
life, including human life. Revelation has thrown a 
little light on the subject, enough to make man aware of 
his nature, his dignity and his God. Science has also 
shed a little light on the subject, a very little. The rest 
is still in darkness. When all the evidence is in and 
properly interpreted, it will be seen that there is no con- 
flict between revelation and science and that truly “God 








In examining Mr. Blanshard’s charges that the Church 
fosters superstition and is opposed to science, Father 
Dunne reviews the past and present record of Cath- 
olicism in relation to scientific discovery, and incident- 
ally compares some of the beliefs of “the Age of Faith, 
based on reason” with certain credulities of “the Age 
of Reason, based on faith.” 


is wonderful in His works.” Until then, priests and 
scientists can profitably tend to their knitting with pati- 
ence, tolerance, modesty and humility. 

Blanshard, quoting Professors Lehman and Witty, cites 
the dearth of Catholic scientists in this country as an in- 
dication “that the tenets of that Church are not consonant 
with scientific endeavor” (American Freedom and Catho- 
lic Power, p. 239). The logical hiatus is obvious. If the 
conclusion were implicit in the premises, the same dearth 
would be found in other countries, inasmuch as the tenets 
of the Catholic Church are everywhere the same. Any 
Catholic book of apologetics can supply Blanshard (and 
Professors Lehman and Witty) with an impressive, 
though not exhaustive, list of Catholics who were, and 
are, outstanding scientists. 

The dearth of American Catholic scientists is due to 
other causes than the tenets of the Church: the lack of 
funds available for scientific research (few Catholic uni- 
versities are endowed); the scarcity of well-equipped 
Catholic graduate schools; the cultural immaturity of the 
Church in this country, which was still within this genera- 
tion a missionary Church. Undoubtedly there are other 
causes as well, and these more serious. They are the same 
as those which are responsible, at least in part, for the 
relative dearth of real Catholic lay leadership possessed 
of initiative, independence and courage in other fields of 
human endeavor. It is outside the scope of these articles 
to investigate their nature. 

When Blanshard directs his attention to the subject of 
miracles, his disability as an objective critic immediately 
betrays him. To him, Catholic doctrine about miracles is 
a kind of “primitive deception” which “the educated 
Catholic must scorn” (p. 211). As evidence that the 
educated Catholic does indeed scorn the doctrine, he in- 
accurately summarizes a passage in Moon Gaffney, by 
Harry Sylvester, a Catholic novelist: 


A sensitive and cultured young Catholic, afflicted 
with paralysis, is shipped away to Lourdes by his 
devout parents on the assumption that he can be 
cured by some magic power in waters that flow from 
the spot where the Virgin Mary spoke with Bern- 
adette Soubirous in 1858. The young man is secretly 
so infuriated by the superstitions of his father that 
he prays fervently that no chance circumstance will 
cure him. He would rather not be cured at all than 
have his cure associated with such superstitions. 
Blanshard understands the young man’s rebellion as a re- 
volt against the idea of Lourdes and of the miraculous, 
when, as a matter of fact, the exact contrary is true. The 
measure of the young man’s anger, as of Harry Sylvester’s 
anger, is precisely his respect for Lourdes and for the 
miraculous. His rebellion, as that of his literary creator, 
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is against the materialistic attitude of his pompous ass 
of a rich parent, who no more understands the true 
significance of Lourdes than does Paul Blanshard, and 
who thinks his wealth, which has bought him a Knight- 
hood of St. Gregory and the fawning adulation of a few 
equally materialistic-minded clergymen, can buy him the 
favors of the Lady who had appeared to the humble, 
simple, child of poverty, Bernadette. The young man’s 
rebellion is not against Lourdes, but against the terrible 
prostitution of Lourdes; it is not against the Church, but 
against the servants of Mammon, secularism and mate- 
rialism who betray the Church. 

That is the whole point of the passage in question. 
And that is the whole point of the novel. Elsewhere 
Blanshard describes Moon Gaffney as “the most penetra- 
ting novel that has been written about [the] Church in 
many years” (p. 190). Yet it is clear that Blanshard 
does not understand what the novel is all about. The first 
prerequisite of a critic is that he understand what he is 
criticizing. 

In view of such total incomprehension it is not sur- 
prising that Blanshard’s discussion of Catholic doctrine 
falls to the lowest level of bigotry, characterized by the 
employment of such loaded words and phrases as “fetish- 
ism,” “soreery,” “superstition,” “the relics industry.” 

It is not my purpose to defend here the Church’s 
doctrine with regard to miracles and relics. The rationale 
of her position is exhaustively explained in countless 
volumes dealing with theology and apologetics. Or, if 
Blanshard regards any Catholic authority as suspect, I 
recommend for his reading C. S. Lewis’ study, Miracles 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 1947). The Catho- 
lic position is a reasonable position if one believes in 
God, the Divinity of Christ, the supernatural order. Cath- 
olics do. Blanshard evidently does not. That is the dif- 
ference. If Blanshard were willing to state the difference 
in these terms, he might establish more plausibly his 
claim to be an honest critic. Nowhere does he even 
discuss the premises of the Catholic position—and this 
is characteristic of his whole book. Instead he assumes 
that those premises are ridiculous. And, of course, if 
the premises are ridiculous, the conclusions derived from 
them are ridiculous. 

There is no doubt, of course, that relics have been and 
are abused. It cannot be denied that too often the venera- 
tion of relics slips over into the twilight zone of supersti- 
tion. Within the past few years the Holy See was con- 
strained to call attention to and condemn certain excesses 
in this respect. 

If Blanshard were a bishop, no doubt he would easily 
dispose of this abuse. Possibly he would simply forbid 
the veneration of relics altogether. Probably, however, 
he would soon discover that his problem was not so 
easily solved. People would in all likelihood find other 
relics to venerate—the mummified corpse of Lenin or 
the sword of General MacArthur or the shaving mug of 
Justice Holmes, depending upon their political orienta- 
tion. Personally I would be happier with a probably non- 
authentic relic of St. Anne, who, however little I know 
about her, was, whether that was her name or not, the 
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Mother of the Mother of Christ. Although I do not go 
in much for relics, I should find the non-authentic relic 
of St. Anne a more comforting symbol than any of the 
substitutes mentioned above. 

After Blanshard, as bishop if not confessor, had dis. 
posed of the relics, what would he do about the millions 
of devotees of astrology in this land, most of whom are 
products of the enlightened public schools on which Blan. 
shard pins all his hopes, many of whom are college 
graduates, some of whom probably majored in science? 

As far as the multiplication of identical relics in cer. 
tain cities and churches in Europe is concerned, tolerance 
for the foibles of humanity combined with a sense of 
humor (something which, by the way, he seems utterly 
to lack) would not necessarily prove that the people of 
the Middle Ages were more gullible than the people of 
today, but that they were more pious. Today we have 
learned how to divert gullibility to other ends and to 
exploit it for more materialistic purposes. A_billion- 
dollar advertising industry testifies to the fact. 

As for miracles, there are abuses here too, though less 
serious. There are some people who are constantly on 
the watch for miracles. Inevitably they find them, just 
as people constantly on the watch for Communists in- 
evitably find them under the bed and behind the books 
on the bookshelf. 

I could point out to these people that, as C. S. Lewis 
has said, “God does not shake miracles into Nature at 
random as if from a 
pepper-caster.” But 
they would _prob- 
ably regard me as a 
confirmed _ skeptic. 
In any event, I do 
not see that their 
credulity has any- 
thing to do with the 
Catholic faith or 
with science or with 
anything else of 
much importance. 
These people are 
built that way. If they did not believe in these “miracles,” 
they would believe in others. They would probably be- 
lieve that Duz Does Everything! Because people like this 
find miracles where none exist, it does not follow that 
none ever exist. 

Blanshard, as bishop, would, it is true, have certain 
advantages in dealing with the problems created by 
miracles and apparitions. This is because Blanshard 
seems to have most of the qualities he critically attributes 
to the Church: he is intolerant, infallible and unscientific. 

A bishop confronted with the claim that there has been 
an apparition or a miracle is faced with a difficult prob- 
lem. His awareness of the gullibility of people makes him 
skeptical. His understanding of people makes him re- 
luctant to deal harshly with their probable illusions. His 
awareness of his own limitations makes him hesitant to 
condemn out of hand. His respect for the scientific 
method inhibits him from pronouncing apodictically upon 
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the natural or preternatural character of the phenomenon 
until all the revelant facts have been established beyond 
doubt and all the possible causal relationships examined. 
He knows that others in his position have made whop- 
ping mistakes, usually on the side of skepticism. He re- 
members Joan of Arc and Bernadette. In short, he is an 
unhappy man, very much annoyed by the miracle or ap- 
parition, whether real or spurious, and inclined to be 
cautious and noncommittal. 

Blanshard, as bishop, would suffer from none of these 
inhibitions. He is intolerant, and so has no patience with 
gullible people. He is infallible and omniscient, and so 
can brush aside the testimony of authoritative medical 
scientists, Catholic and non-Catholic. He is unscienti- 
fic, and so can pronounce categorically upon the psycho- 
somatic character of all miracles without regard to the 
considerable body of evidence which seems to establish 
that many of the attested miracles of Lourdes and other 
shrines cannot be thus explained. 

The impossibility of an occasional suspension of the 
ordinary operation of the laws of nature by the divine 
Author of these laws (a miracle) could be proved only 
if it could be proved that God did not exist. Blanshard 
would have trouble proving that. The most he can do is 
state that if he were God he would not perform miracles. 


But Blanshard is not God. 


So long as the possibility exists, the scientific approach 
is to reserve judgment until the inadequacy of every pos- 
sible natural explanation forces the scientific mind to 
seek the explanation in another order of causation. With 
Blanshard, however, there is no reserve. Because science 
has shown that some disabilities are psychosomatic in 
character, Blanshard concludes, with riotous logical 
abandon, that all disabilities cured at Lourdes are psy- 
chosomatic in character. 

Nothing, of course, can be said in defense of the ex- 
ploitation of relics, medals and novenas for fund-raising 
purposes. Those who are guilty of these abuses easily 
rationalize them. The primary object is the encourage- 
ment of prayer and pious practices. The fund-raising is 
incidental and is, after all, for pious purposes. 

The rationalization is inadmissible. It is a reflection 
of an age and a society in which money is king. How- 
ever worthy the cause for which money is sought, its 
influence is bad. It can cause men to compromise ideals, 
water down the teachings of Christ, cultivate the rich, 
ignore the poor. 

The trouble is that it is impossible to serve both God 
and Mammon, much less to enlist Mammon in the serv- 
ice of God. Those who attempt to do so, however much 
they may rationalize their position, inevitably wind up 
in the service of Mammon. 
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Outside reality 
with John Gunther 





Henry Marchington 





J OHN GUNTHER is a very distinguished writer, 
justifiably known for his wit, diligence, courage and 
good will toward people in need. His experience is broad. 
His emotions are often fine and noble, as revealed in 
his recent book about his son, Death Be Not Proud. 

From an author of such qualifications one might ex- 
pect an exceptionally good book about Eastern Europe, 
a complicated part of the world urgently in need of 
accurate, fair interpretation. Unfortunately his new book 
—“the best book he has ever written” says the Book-of- 
the-Month Club News—is exceptionally bad.* The news 
in Behind the Curtain is stale or false; the views are 
banal or wrong. 

Mr. Gunther doesn’t seem to have put his heart into 
the work. He appears to have dashed the book off 
without thought or care. That may account partly for the 
superficiality of the work and for the inaccuracies with 
which it abounds. 

Another reason why Behind the Curtain has so little 
value is that its distinguished and gifted author has 
allowed himself to become pontifical and opinionated. 
Here is an example (page 98) : 

To one degree or another, the future of Europe 

will be socialist. Most of it, of course, is socialist 

already . . . . Nothing can stop it. 
(Mr. Gunther loves to use “of course”—an insult to 
any intelligent reader; for if anything has become a 
matter of course, why offend a person by asking him to 
read about it?) 

Is most of Europe socialist? The eastern part writhes 
under communist slavery maintained by brute force. Is 
that the socialism which nothing can stop? Italy, the 
Iberian Peninsula, France, Germany, Holland and 
Belgium are not socialist, according to any accepted 
definition. Scandinavia and Britain can be said to be 
moving toward socialism. 

Such narrow sectarianism vitiates Mr. Gunther’s whole 
book. He has written, not an account of what is going 
on, but a survey of what he is inclined to think ought to 
be going on, seasoning the story with unimportant de- 
scriptions of a few personal experiences. 

The same page 98 yields another grand pontifical 
statement: 

The old era in Eastern Europe is gone forever for 

the simple reason that people, once they are edu- 

cated, are not going back to feudalism or jalopy de- 
mocracy. 
Does Mr. Gunther mean that, as a consequence of their 
present “education” by the Communists, the Czechs will 


*Behind the Curtain. By John Gunther. Harper and Brothers. 363p. $3 
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not wish to go back to their “jalopy democracy” of 
1930? Does he mean that the Slovenes are being weaned 
from a desire to “go back to feudalism”? They have long 
been the most literate people in Central Europe—bar 
none. Does he realize that before the war 85 per cent of 
Bulgarian peasant boys could read and write, and that 
Bulgaria hadn’t had feudalism for 75 years? 

Mr. Gunther’s moral outlook is shown in Chapter Two, 
in which he describes his trip from Trieste to Belgrade on 
the Orient Express. He draws an appalling picture of 
want. The ragged, hungry people showed “primitive 
wildness” and “churning passion.” The children “looked 
wolfish with hunger.” The boys had “pinched and bony 
faces.” The soldiers wore “cheap, coarse, shabby” uni- 
forms. The dining table was bare and grimy, the waiter 
unclean, “to put it mildly.” Then Mr. Gunther rounds 
off this sad, sad picture of tortured humanity by saying 
that the Yugoslav communist regime could be excused, 
“no matter what,” if it could or would improve the living 
standard of these people. 

There are two sinister elements in that last superficial 
statement. The regime should be condoned for doing 
“no matter what.” Such was the defense of the Hitler 
regime while it burned Jews in the gas chambers. 
Secondly, John Gunther doesn’t seem to know that Tito’s 
regime is responsible for the appalling misery he wit- 
nessed. It is Tito who has turned the countenances of 
Serbian, Croatian, Slovene children into the savage faces 
of wolves. 

Some more Behind the Curtain reporting: Mr. Gunther 
did not go to Bulgaria on the trip, and has never visited 
it except on fleeting journeys, but that does not deter him 
from writing about it with great assurance. Among his 
other discoveries he reports (p. 117): “At least a third 
of the people are genuine Communists.” Since the 
number of people in Bulgaria is slightly more than 
7,000,000, this would add up to some 2,400,000 genuine 
Communists. This is far more than the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party itself claims. It places Party members at 
about a fourth of Mr. Gunther’s figure. Further, no Com- 
munist Party on earth claims that all members are 
“genuine Communists.” Comrade Rakosi in Hungary has 
just boasted that he is purging 200,000 non-genuine 
Party members. The Bulgarian Communist Party, too, is 
purging its non-genuine members. Conceivably, one- 
thirtieth of the Bulgarians are genuine Communists as of 
July, 1949, but no more. That is a liberal estimate. 
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How does a New Yorker who had rarely been in Bul- 
garia and who has never had an intimate talk with a 
Bulgarian peasant, miner, shoemaker, barber, officer, 
housewife or priest in all his life arrive at the pontifical 
conclusion that probably a third are genuine Com- 
munists? And what, one may ask, is a “genuine Com- 
munist” ? 

In similar vein is the glib Gunther judgment (page 
43): “A great many Yugoslavs continue to think of 
Tito as an authentic hero.” Now, how does Mr. Gunther 
know that? With how many Yugoslavs did he speak, 
intimately and alone? Is Tito a hero for the wolf-faced 
children, for the shopkeepers who are being exterminated, 
for youth sent to forced labor, for women standing in 
interminable lines, for peasants who are losing their pigs, 
crops, lands; for arrested priests and outraged Christians; 
for workers panting from horrible speedups, for families 
sitting at saltless tables, in a land almost without needles, 
thread, matches, or soap? Tito is an “authentic national 
here,” not of Yugoslavs but of a few American in- 
tellectuals. 

What kind of stage lighting behind the Curtain pro- 
duced this announcement: “In every (italics Mr. 
Gunther’s) satellite state the Communists were the 
earliest and most effective fighters against the nazi in- 
vaders”? Let it be repeated that Mr. Gunther under- 
lined the “every.” The statement is egregiously false. In 
Yugoslavia the Communists were not first. At first they 
helped Hitler. Later they helped Stalin. In Poland, 
Rumania and in the Czech lands they were neither first 
nor foremost. In Slovakia, others were largely re- 
sponsible for the main uprising. In Hungary and Bul- 
garia, Communists played a major role of violence, 
though in the former country it was very small, and in 
the latter it was directed chiefly against Bulgarians, not 
against Nazis. 


Here is another slippery statement: “ (Yugoslavia) 
liberated itself during World War II... . The Yugoslavs 
did the job themselves.” But Tito couldn’t liberate even 
himself. He was saved in his own headquarters by 
Americans and Britishers and taken off to Bari, in Italy. 
He was later protected on the Island of Vis by the British 
navy and air force. He didn’t free a single major city. 
The Germans maintained their vital lines to Greece, 
Albania and the Italian Front through Tito’s territory 
almost until the end of the war. Belgrade was freed by 
the Red Army; Nish by the Bulgarians; Zagreb and 
Ljubljana were never freed—the Germans left and Tito 
marched in about V-E Day. 

Mr. Gunther has discovered that communism was im- 
posed on Czechoslovakia by violence—he calls it a 
coup d’état. He is rather indignant about it. He doesn’t 
seem to like the Czech Communists. Actually, com- 
munism was imposed on every Eastern European state by 
violence—in most cases violence far worse than that em- 
ployed in Czechoslovakia. In almost every Eastern 
European state the communist tyrants met with more re- 
sistance than in Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Gunther says that “all parties of any importance 
were included in the first Czechoslovak coalition.” The 
italics are his. However, the largest party in Slovakia 
was outlawed, and a party that had long been the leading 
one in Czech lands was also suppressed. In Czecho- 
slovakia, only two socialist parties, the Communist Party 
and a weak clerical party were included in the Kremlin- 
directed coalition. 

Such carelessness, inaccuracy and intellectual crudity 
characterize the book. Though some of Mr. Gunther’s 
pages scintillate, as a reporter on a vital part of the world 
at this supreme moment in history he has done little 
honor to journalism. But he has succeeded in doing a 
grievous disservice to democracy, truth and decency. 

















Freedom on trial 





CARDINAL MINDSZENTY 





By Béla Fabian. Scribners. 207p. $2.75. 


Said Andrei Vishinsky in the days when 
he was Soviet State Prosecutor: “The 
court is the instrument of politics.” In 
the most publicized trial of modern 
times, the People’s Court in Budapest 
was made the instrument of political 
terror. In the person of Joseph Car- 
dinal Mindszenty, human freedom was 
on trial. 

How did the squat, serious-minded 
prelate, born Joseph Pehm in a farm- 
er’s cottage at Czehimindszenty in 
Western Hungary 57 years ago, arrive 
at that prisoner’s bench, his haunted 
eyes holding the dying hopes of the 
Hungarian people? The communist 
regime had tried to persuade him to 
leave the country in safety. The Car- 
dinal’s reply was adamant: “In four 
months I shall probably be waiting my 
turn in a hangman’s cell. God has or- 


dained my fate and I give myself into 
His hands.” 

It was a dramatic contest, one man 
pitting the resources of his personality, 
his convictions, his open avowal of the 
truth against the machinery of a totali- 
tarian regime. Indeed, it was more 
dramatic than the newspaper accounts 
indicated. For a deeper understanding 
of the Mindszenty case calls for a 
knowledge of the complex history of 
modern Hungary, the ambitions of devi- 
ous political forces, as well as the per- 
sonality of the Prince Primate of Ester- 
gom. Fortunately for the American 
public a political leader-in-exile was 
available to supply us with that in- 
formation. 

Dr. Béla Fabian’s long record of 
opposition to tyranny in his native 
country won him the distinction of im- 
prisonment in czarist, nazi and com- 
munist prisons. Himself a distinguished 
Jew, his fight against anti-semitism 
introduced him to Joseph Mindszenty, 
whose fearless stand against native 
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Nazis won the admiration of Fabian. 
Cardinal Mindszenty is manifestly a 
product of that personal affection. It 
is more than that. It is a dramatic ac- 
count, intimate and anecdotal, of a 
career that points up the central issue 
of our age. “This is what happens to 
a strong man behind the Iron Curtain,” 
says Fabian as he reviews the Car- 
dinal’s self-chosen martydom. “In the 
light of that, what must happen to the 
weak of the entire world if the march 
of barbaric communism is not halted?” 

Prominent figures of Hungary’s com- 
munist Government are taking their 
turns at the microphone of Radio Buda- 
pest these days to refute the Fabian 
book. The performance calls for some 
especially ingenious lying. For the 
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HAPPINESS 
OF 
HEAVEN 


by 
A Father of the Society of Jesus 


sen writings of the Fathers and the theo- 
logians abound in passages on the essence of 
heaven. It consists primarily, these theologians 
tell us, in the Beatific Vision, the possession 
and enjoyment of God Himself and the perfect 
satisfaction of every rational craving of our 
nature in the glorious resurrection of the body. 
The present treatise, long out of print, is a 
unique discussion of just what the Beatific 
Vision implies. It gives us all that Catholic 
theology teaches about heaven in a form adapted 
to the humblest capacity. One reviewer referred 
to it as the “spiritual geography of heaven”. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies, published in 
1871, was exhausted within sixty days. 


372 p. $2.50 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
Westminster 
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Maryland 


Fabian book is factual in the extreme. 
The drama—of the proportions of a 
Greek tragedy—arises from the steady 
march of events clearly reported. The 
studious son of industrious farmers 
never faltered in the central prtnciple 
of his life; “Rebellion to tyrants is 
obedience to God.” He remained what 
he was born, a man of the simple, 
peasant people, interested only in their 
spiritual good. Inevitably, that in- 
volved, in the days of his priesthood, 
efforts for their educational advance- 
ment, reminders of their charitable ob- 
ligations, warnings of false shepherds 
who would deceive them. Inevitably, too, 
it meant conflict with those who would 
misuse them. To defy the Nazis, and 
show solidarity with his suffering coun- 
trymen, he changed his name from 
Pehm to Mindszenty. 

The Fabian book offers a detailed, 
authoritative refutation of the calumny 
of the Cardinal’s alleged anti-semitism. 
It contains a wealth of material to chal- 
lenge the attention of the UN General 
Assembly when it reconsiders the case 
of the Cardinal in September at Flush- 
ing Meadows. For Mindszenty is the 
King Charles’ head of our age. His 
fate is an affront to the conscience of 
the world and an abiding unanswered 
question confronting the statesman of 
the free nations. Cardinal Mindszenty 
will sharply prick consciences by high- 
lighting that question. Epwarp DuFF 
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LEAVES IN THE WIND 





By Gwyn Thomas. Little, Brown. 
307pp. $3 


In this, his third novel of Welsh mining 
life, Gwyn Thomas has again returned 
to the scene of The Dark Philosophers 
and Venus and the Voters—the smoke- 
filled mining town whose inhabitants 
wrench out their shabby existences 
under the constant looming shadow of 
the iron foundries. This story, however, 
predates the earlier books in time, for 
it is laid in the 1830’s, when the cries 
of the oppressed were not yet cries but 
merely impotent mutterings. There is, 
in spite of his quite hilarious bursts of 
humor, a sense of doom on every page, 
as the author tells of the brief day of 
unsuccessful revolt in the lives of a 
handful of men who gestured bravely 
against the ironmasters. 

Alan Leigh, the harpist, roamer of 
the hills, cynical philosopher, wanders 
into the town of Moonlea and is imme- 
diately, unwillingly, caught in the em- 
bryo feud between the Penbury mines 
and the miners led by his friend John 
Simon Adams, the dreamer of better 
times and bigger things. Together they 
make their stand, and are stilled. The 
militia have guns; Adams and his little 
band have only hopes. As the harpist 





always knew, and the dreamer would 
not believe, their cause was lost, all 
their voices heard too soon. 

It is a slight tale, not spectacular, not 
new, certainly not popularly written, 
lacking as it does the sensational love 
story so much in demand these days 
and the brutal realism associated with 
novels of social upheaval. But it has 
singular merits of its own. Mr. Thomas 
is a writer of force and great skill. He 
knows his poor—the hungry, the bois- 
terous, the childish, the comical—and 
in all their drab surroundings, in the 
meagerness, in the dirt and the want, 
he likes them. He likes their spirits, for, 
he says, their spirits are not drab. It is 
the undertones of reality and rich 
humor, rather than the quite consider- 
able social philosophizing, that make 
Leaves in the Wind more than just an- 
other saga of the oppressed. 

M. J. Hupparp 


Saga of frustration 


THE BENDING CROSS: a Biography 
of Eugene Victor Debs 








By Ray Ginger. Rutgers. 516p. $5. 


When Daisy Bettrich Debs slowly cut 
herself off from the Catholic Church 
some time before November 5, 1855— 
the day her first son was born in Terre 
Haute—it is probable that she turned 
Eugene and, with him, American labor, 
down a long dead-end of socialistic 
promise and hope. 

Her Protestant husband, devoted to 
Sue and Hugo, kept the boy out of 
“organized religion.” Young Eugene’s 
impressions and his reactions to the 
almost unrestrained capitalist greed of 
his early years and young manhood, as 
well as his sincere loyalty to the uplift 
of his fellow railroaders, were thus 
tainted by a sort of empty humani- 
tarianism, which nevertheless led the 
young organizer to high self-sacrifice. 
In the end, however, Debs grew bitter, 
discouraged and cynical over the fail- 
ures of Socialists and constant persecu- 
tion and oppression by industrialists. 

The big aim of Debs’ whole life was 
to unify the laborers’ position at the 
bargaining table. He first recognized 
the potential power of the industrial 
union, first showed it how to flex its 
muscle, despite the opposition of many 
short-sighted complacent little “labor 
leaders” and the cruel attacks of rail- 
road magnates. It is remarkable that 
the crafts, not seeing the social import 
of Debs’ plan for unity, still cling to 
concepts which so hampered his work 
as early as 1885. 

Mr. Ginger paints a full, sympathetic 
picture of Debs. Earnestness, nobility, 
devotion seem to mark his subject on 
almost every page. A better treatment 
of Debs’ view of religion might be given 
from his writings and speeches, rather 
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than from two or three inconclusive 
allusions. It would be interesting, for 
one thing, to know his reaction to Leo 
XIII’s encyclical On the Condition of 
the Working Classes. 

RayMoNnD BERNARD 





THE COMPLETE POEMS OF 
ROBERT FROST 





Holt. 663p. $6 


Mark Van Doren, himself a poet in the 
Emersonian tradition like Robert Frost, 
has called Mr. Frost “our great poet.” 
While this accolade must be gratifying 
to the author of the verse here col- 
lected, one may ask where it leaves our 
greater contemporary native poets: 
Leonie Adams, Louise Bogan, E. E. 
Cummings, Robert Lowell, Marianne 
Moore, Ezra Pound, Wallace Stevens? 
And where does it leave T. S. Eliot? 
In reading Robert Frost this reviewer 
constantly has the uncomfortable feel- 
ing which Frost himself once expressed: 
of one who “knows not who these mute 
folk are who share the sunlit place.” 
Also, the reading is hard going, espe- 
cially for young readers—not because 
the poet’s meaning must be searched 
for, but because we expect to find 
meaning of importance, and it isn’t 
there. Again, the grace and expert 
phrasing of good poetry are missing; 
so much of the writing resembles mere 
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by DANIEL J. SAUNDERS, 8S. J. 





prose. For the reader who shuns poetry 
like the plague, however, this very 
prosiness has made Frost popular. 
While it would be unfair to compare 
Frost’s work with that of the more ac- 
complished contemporaries mentioned 
above, it is only right to warn the 
reader who knows the poet only from 
an occasional sample in anthologies 
that in this collection he will find no 
perceptible evidence of growth in tech- 
nique, in thought, in feeling. A few of 
the poems—New Hampshire, The Secret 
Sits, Stopping by Woods of A Snowy 
Evening, especially—seem destined to 
be read in years to come. In these the 
poet has avoided his chief vices. 
RICHARD PRICE 





DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ECONOMICS 





By Byrne J. Horton, with Julien Ripley _ 


and M. B. Schnapper. Public Affairs 
Press. 365p. $5. 


Since the publication of Palgrave’s Dic- 
tionary of Political Economy in 1894, a 
great deal has happened in the world 
of economics. There was the big bust 
of 1929; we had the New Deal here 
and there were much more radical in- 
novations abroad; also there were new 
theories to explain what happened and 
to lay out a more prosperous course for 
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a generation skeptical of classical 
economics. Never an exact science, 
economics became a verbal jungle in 
which none but the professional could 
find his way. With only Palgrave at his 
elbow, the average reader would have 
a hard time wading through the bulk 
of contemporary economic writing. 

The above authors have attempted 
to supply a lack which has been pain- 
fully evident now for some years. To a 
considerable extent they have succeed- 
ed. Here the reader will find definitions 
of the basic terms of contemporary eco- 
nomic science; definitions of terms 
current in business, finance and com- 
merce; digests of laws relating to eco- 
nomic practice; synopses of pertinent 
decisions of the Supreme Court; an 
extensive bibliography worked into the 
text; and a fairly comprehensive list of 
agencies, public and private, working 
in the field of economics. 

Since there is so much disagreement 
today among economists, since the 
“science” is in a more than ordinary 
state of flux, the authors recognize both 
the controversial nature of much of 
their work and the tentative nature of 
a good bit of it. As the years go on, 
they hope to incorporate refinements 
into successive editions. While welcom- 
ing this prospect for the future, the 
reader will be grateful for what they 
have already done. 

BenyAMIN L. MASSE 









































This work of apologetics sets forth and discusses the proofs of the divinity of Christ. The miracles 
and prophecies of Christ and His resurrection are the subjects of the concluding chapters. Earlier sec- 
tions establish the authorship and credibility of the Gospels, from which most of the evidence is adduced. 


To a remarkable degree the author has kept his arguments free from the technical language of 
theological textbooks. Thus his work is especially suitable for study clubs and will be found helpful for 
priests who are preparing addresses on various themes of apologetics. 


The argumentation, built up in the order of climax, is sound without being involved, adequate 
without being verbose, scholarly without being pedantic. 


REASON TO REVELATION sets out to prove the divinity of Christ. This it does without 
being lured into irrelevant discussions. The author, with special attention, solves the difficulties and 
refutes the objections of modern rationalists and skeptics. 


At your bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 & 17 So. Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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For over half a century, we have produced 
church candles for every use and occasion. 
Today, as in all the yesterdays, quality is our 
first consideration. 
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© FOR THOSE WHO TEACH 
@ FOR THOSE WHO WRITE 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


announces @ 


WORKSHOP 
ON CREATIVE WRITING 


August 22nd through September Ist 


@ TO INVESTIGATE TECHNIQUES 


Manuscript consultation with suc- © TO DISCOVER SUBJECT MATTER 
cessful authors; lectures by experts 

in the fields of the novel, the short © TO INCULCATE A BELIEF IN THE 
story, poetry, plays, westerns, NEED FOR RIGOROUS TRAINING 


journalism, critical studies; repre- 
sentatives of publishing houses 
available. 


Living accommodations for Sisters, priests, lay men and 
women on the campus. Write immediately for complete 
information on fees, program, and application to: Roy J. 
Deferrari, Director of Workshops, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington 17, D. C. 
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From the Editor’s shelf 


Ir Russia Strikes, by George Fielding 
Eliot (Bobbs Merrill. $2.75). Major 
Eliot’s survey should be of great value 
in enlightening the people on the com- 
plexity and the seriousness of the in- 
ternational military situation which 
America faces today, says reviewer 
Elbridge Colby. It is his belief that a 
relatively quick, but dubious victory for 
our side is possible, since on the sea 
and in the air we surpass Russia’s land 
and submarine capacities. The second 
important aim of this provocative 
book is to illustrate the method of the 
military mind, which collects pertinent 
facts, weighs possibilities, rehearses va- 
rious courses of action, estimates results 
and calculates present, future and far- 
future needs. 


Tue Famiry: Its Function ann Des- 
TINY, edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen 
(Harpers. $6). Much of the best avail- 
able scientific data on the family has 
been gathered here by Dr. Anshen. The 
main thesis is that excessive emphasis 
upon the isolated individual is the 
tragic road to dissolution of family 
unity and integrity. The work is divided 
into a study of family patterns and a 
series of structural analyses, with eight 
chapters in the first part by experts and 
twelve in the second part. Among the 
contributors are Arthur Jeffrey, Mau- 
rice Hindus, E. Franklin Frazier, Ralph 
Linton, Ruth Benedict, Talcott Parsons, 
Denis de Rougemont. Though there is 
a trace of divergent philosophy which 
points to the need of further study and 
agreement, still, says reviewer David 
W. Twomey, S.J., the entire volume 
manifests a high level of serious reflec- 
tion and is a major contribution to the 
field of family studies. 


My Lire 1n THE Rep Army, by Fred 
Virski (Macmillan. $3.50). Fleeing the 
Germans, Virski was forced into the 
Russian army in 1940. Here he gives a 
fascinating and sometimes hardly credi- 
ble account of his adventures in Odessa 
and in the front lines. At last he de- 
serted in order to join the newly formed 
Polish army. His book gives a good 
picture of the Soviet military bureau- 
cracy, the chaos produced by the Ger- 
man attack, an appreciation of the un- 
selfishness and friendliness he found 
among many Soviet citizens. Lively in 
style, novel-like in action and suspense, 
it is “in the best tradition of the true 
adventure story,” reviewer Leonard 
Schweitzer writes, “and few will put the 
book down until the last page.” 


SHE WHo Livep Her Name, by Marie 
René-Bazin (Newman. $3). Reviewer 
W. Coleman Nevils, S.J., find this an 
attractively written story of the 
Foundress of the Helpers of the Holy 
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Souls, Mother Mary of Providence. He 
himself visited two of the Chinese in- 
stitutions of these religious and can 
testify to the marvelous growth of 
their work throughout the world. An 
index of persons and places would be 


helpful. 


Tue AMERICAN SoupierR (Volume I: 
Adjustment During Army Life; Volume 
II: Combat and its Aftermath), by 
Samuel A. Stouffer and Others (Prince- 
ton. $13.50). Towards the start of the 
last war, the War Department’s Re- 
search Branch of the Information and 
Education Division set out to provide 
facts and statistics on the attitudes of 
soldiers toward many subjects. These 
massive volumes, containing some of 
the findings, are not just public-opinion 
polls, says reviewer John F. Drum, par- 
ticularly because the questions offered 
multiple-choice answers. Still the gen- 
eral reader will need the labor and pa- 
tience of the compilers to use them. 


My House Is Yours, by Elsa Larralde 
(Lippincott. $3). Chronicling the build- 
ing of the author’s dream house in 
Acapantzingo, a small village of Mex- 
ico, this book provides numerous rib- 
tickling episodes and a picture of primi- 
tive people in a setting of lush beauty. 
Reviewer Fortunata Caliri finds that the 
villagers gained little refinement from 
Christianity. 


Soviet ARMS AND SovieT Power, by 
General Augustine Guillaume (Infan- 
try Journal Press. $3.50). A brilliant 
analyst and field commander, General 
Guillaume served as French military 
attaché in Moscow from 1946 to 1948. 
Wishful thinkers who contemptuously 
dismiss the Soviet war machine may be 
upset by the author’s thesis that the 
ability of Russia’s commanders, the 
fighting qualities of her soldiers and the 
effectiveness of military equipment 
brought victory. Weather and wide area 
aided the Russians only by cutting and 
crippling German supply lines—they 
did not cause the defeat. The Russians 
owe a lot to Allied supplies, particu- 
larly to the 385,000 American lend- 
lease trucks. Though the author makes 
too much of Stalin’s military ability, 
his analysis is usually fair, says re- 
viewer Leonard J. Schweitzer. 


Forty-FivE IN THE Faminy, by Eva 
Burmeister (Columbia, $3.25). Miss 
Burmeister’s “family” is a children’s 
home, and her account is good reading 
for anyone interested in children, writes 
reviewer Mary Stack McNiff. The author 
demonstrates the thon ght, care, toil and 
warmth that go into the making of a 
substitute for the privilege of normal 
home life. In refreshing language she 
pictures the staff—housemothers, cook, 
board of directors, case-worker and 


volunteer assistants. The general ex- 
cellence of the book makes glaring the 
omission of one special heritage of 
childhood—worship and religious in- 
struction. 


THE TwELveE Seasons, by Joseph Wood 
Krutch (Sloane. $3). From his study 
of nature, which shows him the results 
of urbanization and mechanization, Mr. 
Krutch launches into speculation, and 
flounders badly, tripped and tortured 
by false logic and sophistry. Perhaps 
the book’s worse defect, says reviewer 
Josephine Nicholls Hughes, “is its lack 
of definition—many vital terms such as 
nature, God, contemplation, are used 
ambiguously. . . . There is a certain 
jocularity about every mention of God 
which is out of keeping in a book often 
reverent about His creation... .” 


A HAnpBook oF Stavic Stupies, edited 
by Leonid I. Strakhovsky (Harvard. 
$12.50). Since the war and its result- 
ing changes in Central and Eastern 
Europe have stimulated interest in 
Slavic culture and civilization, this 
kaleidoscopic survey of the Slav world 
from earliest years to the present is 
intended to add considerably to the 
slender stock of available English ma- 
terial. Eighteen scholars handle twenty- 
eight subjects. An invaluable aid to un- 


derstanding the current news from 
Eastern Europe, this volume’ offers 
chapter bibliographies of English, 
French and German sources, thus open- 
ing up an abundance of new material 
to American students, as reviewer 
Leonard J. Schweitzer points out. 





THE WORD 











At that time, Jesus said to His dis- 
ciples: Beware of false prophets, who 
come to you in the clothing of sheep, 
but inwardly they are ravening wolves 


We do beware of them. By this time, 
every Catholic father and mother—nay, 
every decent parent of whatever faith— 
has learned to beware of them. Their 
slickly polished exteriors can no longer 
deceive any except those who wish to 
be deceived. They are polite and soli- 
citous, and so very, very well-bred and 
well-dressed. But they are cesspools; 
they are garbage-heaps; and the man 
or woman who knows the smell of hell 
can smell them ten miles off. 

They come in the clothing of sheep. 





The complete, eventful and 
inspiring story of Cardinal 
Mindszenty’'s life, by a man 
who has been his friend and 


associate for many years. 


CARDINAL 





The Story of a Modern Martyr 





(International) 


MINDSZENTY 


By Bela Fabian 


“To read this human story of a strong but simple 
man is to be inspired to love better your God, 
your country and your fellowman, for it is a stir- 
ring story of faith and charity, of tolerance, 


loyalty and friendship." 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


$2.75 at all bookstores 


one 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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@ Dr. John A. O’Brien urges 


".. . every Catholic family 
subscribe to this magazine.” 


/uformation @ 


twe CATHOLIC CHURCH lyear.... $2 
im AMERICAN LIFE 
Zyears... $5 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 
403 West 59 Street - New York 19 - N. Y. 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


anna Stat, 0 tometrists 

Louis Merckling an » Op 

SIX EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Opposite B. Altman’s 34th Street Entrance 

% Telephone: MU, 5-6774 











New writers needed to re-write ideas 
iD Pp 8, i and books, 
Splendid opportunity to “‘break into’’ 
fascinating writing fleld. May bring 
you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. 
Experience unnecessary. Write today 
for FREE details. NO OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do, 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. X7, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 





FREE 


Details 








NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





HELP WANTED. Support our Street 
Meetings for Non-Catholics. 113 Converts 
in 3 months last summer. Your prayers 
and alms urgently needed if we are to con- 
tinue. Please! Catholic Campaigners for 
Christ, Box #94, Staten Island #10, New 
York City, New York. 





MISSIONARY PRIESTS struggling to 
build school; 140 Catholics in four counties 
of 140,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





SISTER PEREGRINE, Blessed Imelda 
Convent, Catano, Puerto Rico, begs assist- 
ance. No funds to finish building. Special 
prayers for donors. 





SIX-DAY RETREAT for Laywomen, Au- 
gust 1-7. Information upon request to: 
Dominican Retreat House of Our Lady of 
Grace, 1945 Union Street, Schenectady, 
New York. 





FREE — photograph famous Saronni’s 
crucifix. Don Carlos, 1344 Idaho, San Jose, 
California. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED | 











Never have they had the elementary 
honesty to appear as they really are. 
I can remember when they called them- 
selves the Birth Control League. Then 
G. K. Chesterton exposed them with 
the inspired taunt, “No births, no con- 
trol.” And in short order they became 
the Family Limitation Society, or the 
League to Correct Population Imbal- 
ance, or something of the sort. 

Since then the art of double-talk has 
been developed to new heights; and 
now they call themselves the Planned 
Parenthooders, they whose lives are 
dedicated to planning against parent- 
hood; or the Maternal Healthers, they 
who are opposed to everything healthily 
maternal. 

They have kept the thing fashionable. 
Park Avenue and Wall Street are 
prominent in it. Somebody from the 
stock exchange heads it up. The wife 
of the president of the department- 
store chain, or of the vice president of 
the steel company, can be found in all 
the publicity handouts, which are there- 
fore treated reverently by the news- 
paper editors who wear no man’s col- 
lar unless it has a dollar sign on it. 
And some non-Catholic prelate can 
always be found to issue a statement 
saying that this is the newest and 
highest virtue, this polluting of hus- 
bands and wives, this conspiring 
against unborn children, this insulting 
of God as Creator and Father, this 
contemptuous refusal to cooperate with 
Him in the peopling of earth with 
happy citizens and of heaven with joy- 
ous saints. 

In all history there is no blasphemy 
more blasphemous; and our only com- 
fort is the not-unreasonable hope that 
it was for such as these that Christ 
prayed from the Cross: “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they 
do.” 

You can pick up almost any small- 
town newspaper and see that Mrs. 
Millicent Soshalklimber, wife of the 
superintendent of the local foundry or 
factory—who earns a fat salary because 
there are many sons of good mothers 
to work for him—is holding a tea for 
the benefit of the local Planned Parent- 
hood Association or Maternal Health 
Society, at which tea Dr. T. Harlington 
Prigg from national headquarters will 
speak on the newest techniques for 
robbing your own children of their 
birthright. You can read about it in 
your home-town newspaper—and you 
can’t quite believe that Mrs. Soshal- 
klimber, whom you know for a flutter- 
ing, well-intentioned flibberty-gibbet, 
knows what horrors she is promoting. 
She doesn’t know; but you know, and 
that is why you beware of her and her 
kind. You cannot plead ignorance of 
the warning that “Every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit shall be 
cast into the fire.” Josrepn A. Breic 
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FILMS 








PARTLY BY COINCIDENCE AND 
partly by design, this week’s pro. 
gram consists of films which improve 
on the usual Hollywood trick of using 
superlatives in advertising by contain. 
ing extravagant adjectives in their 
titles. 


THE GREAT GATSBY is, of course, 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s satiric novel about 
the flaming-youth era of the nineteen 
twenties. The story concerns a poor 
but ambitious youth named Jay Gatsby 
(Alan Ladd) whose ideal in life is a 
shallow débutante (Betty Field) with 
whom he fell in love during World 
War I. When the fickle young woman 
married money instead, he devoted him- 
self single-mindedly to a long-range 
plan for winning her back. Included 
on the agenda were amassing a huge 
fortune in the bootlegging racket, buy- 
ing a Long Island showplace contigu- 
ous to the one where his dream girl 
lived in luxurious misery with her 
philandering husband (Barry Sulli- 
van), redecorating it in the height of 
rococo splendor, filling its rooms and 
terraces to overflowing with assorted 
neighbors who would drink anyone’s 
champagne so long as it was free, and 
fnally arranging a meeting with his 
lost love by bribing her mercenary poor 
relation (Ruth Hussey) with a Deusen- 
berg roadster. The campaign was a 
howling success but its end was sud- 
den death, ironically resulting from the 
girl’s worthlessness and Gatsby’s mis- 
guided chivalry. Variously concerned 
with the proceedings are Howard Da 
Silva as a crazy garage-owner, Shelley 


- Winters as his predatory blonde wife 


and MacDonald Carey as a young man 
of principle who personifies the 
author’s point of view. Obviously these 
people were not intended to be ad- 
mirable. Whether because of changes 
made to suit the peculiar requirements 
of an Alan Ladd vehicle or because 
one generation’s satire can become an- 
other generation’s spinach, in the movie 
they are neither interesting nor pitiable, 
nor even credible. The end product is 
a stagnant and ludicrous melodrama 
which can profitably be avoided. (Para- 
mount) 


THE GREAT SINNER is ostensibly a 
profound drama about the decline and 
fall, caused by the gambling fever, of 
a great novelist (Gregory Peck), and 
his final regeneration through the help 
of the girl (Ava Gardner) who was 
responsible for his first temptation. It 
is bolstered up by handsome period set- 
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tings and costumes and an overwhelm- 
ing supporting cast including Melvyn 
Douglas, Ethel Barrymore, Walter Hus- 
ton and Frank Morgan. Adults will 
find, however, that what it amounts to 
is a particularly hollow version of 
“Boy meets girl: result matrimony,” to 
which creative talent and the genuine 
dramatic problems posed by sin and 
repentance are mere cumbersome ap- 


pendages. (MGM) 


THE GREAT DAN PATCH. Since 
Dan Patch was by all accounts the 
greatest harness racer that ever traveled 
the grand circuit, this film comes by 
its title honestly. The story itself, how- 
ever, has a split personality and rates 
no superlatives. One half, dealing with 
the training and the unbroken string 
of triumphs of its equine hero, is a 
simple, bucolic tale of rural Indiana 
fifty years ago. The other, in which 
the conflict is etched out in elementary 
black and white by the two-footed ac- 
tors, concerns Dan Patch’s owner (Den- 
nis O’Keefe), who marries an outrage- 
ously villainous snob (Ruth Warrick), 
makes a fortune overnight, and has to 
lose it before he finds his way back to 
the farm and his trainer’s lovely daugh- 
ter (Gail Russell). It is a considerably 
heavier handicap than any horse should 
be asked to carry. (United Artists) 


THE BIG STEAL makes a somewhat 
more modest claim in its title, which 
is just as well, for it adds up only to 
a run-of-the-mill, adult action melo- 
drama. The cast includes Robert 
Mitchum, Jane Greer, William Bendix, 
Patric Knowles and Ramon Navarro, 
who are single-mindedly wrapped up 
in chasing one another with violent 
intent for reasons which are difficult 
to follow and even more difficult to be- 
lieve. However, the pace is fast and 
the Mexican scenery which flies past 
is lovely to look at. (RKO) 
Moira WALSH 


called police, stated that one of his 
customers smashed three glasses, ate 
part of them, wiped his chin and depart- 
ed without paying for the glasses.... 
Filial attitudes approached a state of 
chaos. In England, a son stole the 
money handed him by his father to pay 
for his mother’s funeral. The more ex- 
plosive aspects of the atom bomb were 
dramatized by events during the week. 
In Iowa, a housewife lit the oven, put 
biscuits inside. As she closed the door, 
five shots rang out within the oven. 
Seconds later, the “Bang! bang! 
bang!” sounds started all over again. 
The housewife had never had such trou- 
ble with biscuits before. She screamed. 
Then she recalled having placed two 
pistols in the oven to hide them from 
her son. Exciting court scenes were on 
view. After Cheyenne, Wye., parents 
had ignored his instructions to stop 
sparing the rod, a judge clambered 
down from the bench and personally 
administered stiff spankings to five 
juvenile delinquents. 


The social tremors agitating the milieu 
seemed to lose none of their vigor as 


the week neared its end. In Hamilton, 
O., a married baby-sitter revealed in 
court her discovery that while she was 
earning three dollars a night sitting 
with a baby, her husband was running 
around with the baby’s mother. Board- 
ing houses felt the week’s trend. In 
Baltimore, following a ruckus in a 
rooming house, the landlady informed 
the judge she had been patient with one 
of her boarders who insisted on keeping 
pigeons, dogs and cats in his room, but 
had lost said patience when she found a 
lobster swimming around in the bath- 
tub. The judge fined the roomer for 
disturbing the peace. 


Despite appearances, the week’s events 
did not take their disruptive character 
from the atom bomb. Demoralizing the 
modern world is a much deadlier type 
of bomb, the spiritual bomb, and espe- 
cially the one that makes rubble of 
belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
The brutality of the modern artfully 
contrived ignorance of Christ lies in 
this: vast multitudes are driven away 
from their greatest, most powerful 
Friend. Joun A. Toomey 
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A CHAIN REACTION OF DISRUP- 
tive events featured the week’s news. ... 
It seemed as though the spirit of the 
atom bomb were penetrating everyday 
life and setting off a sort of nuclear 
fission that tore ugly holes in the pat- 
tern of human well-being. The fission 
affected every phase of modern life. 


Domestic tranquillity was shattered. In 
San Diego, Calif., fish began pouring 
out of water faucets and splashing 
around peaceful homes. Goings-on 


erupted. In Ontario, a tavern proprietor 
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DRE GREAT LAKES CRUISE 
TO MARTYRS’ SHRINE, CANADA 
(300th Anniversary this summer) 
This year marks the Tercentenary of 
Martyrdom of four of the eight Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries slain by the Iroquois in 1649. 
Special ceremonies marking the occasion will 
be held all summer at Martyrs’ Shrine. 


Sailing every Monday from Detroit 


As low as D & C 4-DAY CRUISE 
Visit the famous Martyrs’ 

$400 Shrine at Midland, Can- 
ada, lovely Mackinac 

Plus Fed. Island, the great Soo 


Tax Locks. Sailing from De- 

WITH MEALS ADD 18.50 troit each Monday at 
f 2.30 p.m. (E.S.T.), re- 

turning Friday morning 
os 10.30 a.m. 






For cruise reservations write D & C 
Foot of Third St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
700 


OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


FLORIDA 





4 Traymore Hote 


MIAMI BEACH 
[===~, DIRECTLY on the OCEAN at 24th St, 





Conveniently and Centrally Located 
Private Beach Cabana Club 
Rates from $5 Dble. @ Annex from $4 Dble. 
Cocktail Lounge Social Staff 








NEW JERSEY 








FOREST PARK HOUSE 


BUDD LAKE, NEW JERSEY 
Mary B. Fuchs Tel. Netcong 439 
Enjoy your Vacation and Weekends 
Hideaway for Newlyweds 
Home Cooked Food Private Swimming 
Shade trees 
All churches and amusements nearby 
$6.00 Daily $35 Weekly 








NEW YORK 








CRAGSVIEW LODGE 
CRAGSMOOR, ULSTER CO., N. Y. 


It’s always cool up here. Only 1% HRS. 
from George Washington Bridge. Un- 
surpassed scenic beauty at 2,000 ft. 
Swimming Pool, Tennis, Golf, Theatre, 
Churches. Excellent food. $40 Weekly 
and up, American plan. 


Phone: Ellenville 63-W Folder 








SS TAMARACK INN 
KEENE VALLEY, NEW YORK 


A secluded resort in the heart of the 
Adirondacks. Hike, Fish, Swim, Golf. 


Folder A C. P. Segard, Jr. 
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NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 




















ARIZONA 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 21 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 











VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, Arizona 
Established 1870 
Resident and day school for girls. Ac- 
credited high school; standard courses, mu- 
sic, art, dramatics. Outdoor sports. Ele- 
mentary school. 








FLORIDA 








CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
Resident and Day School for Girls 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Name. Fully 
accredited, offering regular elementary and high 
school courses with Vocal and Instrumental — 
Commercial Subjects and Home Economics. Ad- 
vantages of ocean swimming, ideal climate. 


Address: Sister Superior 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 

















MASSACHUSETTS 








REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 


Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





Saint Joseph 
Academy 


In Southern Pa. near Lancaster 


A Catholic school for girls. Grades 9-12, 

Offers college preparatory, general and 
commercial courses. Small classes. Beau. | 
tiful modern building located on 140 

acres. Tennis, hockey, etc. $600 includes 
laundry. Accredited by State Depart. | 
ment of Education, 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa, 














OHIO 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 
Gates Mills (Cleveland), Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 

















Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Fully pie four. 
year college preparatory course. — in 
suburban Cleveland, enjoying all 3 
ties afforded by the city’s libraries, galleries, 
museums, etc. Distinctive rural-home atmo: 
sphere. 133-acre campus. Educational, cul- 
tural, and physical training programs. Major 
and minor sports program for every student, 


Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C, 
Headmaster 




















MICHIGAN 











SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


———e 
Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 





ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT be —— 

TUX PA Y. 

ee Senool = Nain 
Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. 
Accredited by the Middle States Association. 
Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics in- 
cluding all sports. Send for ilustrated catalog A. 
Phone Tuxedo 230. 


ST. ELIZABETH SCHOOL of NURSING 


Affiliated with University of Dayton. Four 
year course leading to Bachelor of Science 
degree in Nursing, Classes accepted in June 
and “io 


particulars write 


DIRECT OR, SCHOOL OF NURSING 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 











MINNESOTA 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
INCORPORATED IN 1879 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 

















COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. hy ym Rw Teacher’s License 
by New York Boa f Regents. Degree of — 
of Arts, Bachelor x3 selene, ‘Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservato Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
located on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre 
—. Served ive the ‘“‘Zephyr,”’ “Hiawatha,” a 
“400.” Only FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 


Address the Secretary 











te 


*America wholeheartedly 
recommends every institu 
tion listed. So when you are 
choosing a school or collegeé 
for your boy or girl, make 
your selection from out 
School Directory. 














